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EDITORIAL NOTE 


As the author's Foreword indicates, the volume from which the 
present translation has been made is an extensive revision, 
published in 1952, of JVandlungen titid Symbols der Libido, 
published in 1912 * The reasons For this revision and its extent 
are explained by Dr Jung and need no further comment here 
The present translation differs in certain respects from the 
revised Swiss edition First of all, the number of illustrations 
has been reduced In the Swiss edition, these had been inserted 
to amplify the text rather than to illustrate It seemed to the 
Editors that the illustrations sometimes had the disadvantage 
of interrupting the text unduly, and after careful consideration 
it was decided that only those having a direct relevance to the 
text should be included Among these, some new photographs 
and substitutions have been used Secondly, an appendix con 
taming the complete Miller fantasies has been added Since these 
were available only in a French text published in 1906 in die 
Archives de psychologic, a translation by Philip Mairet has been 
prouded The textual quotations are also from this translation 
Odier differences from the Swiss edition result from bringing 
the volume into conformity with the general plan for the Col 
Jected Works A bibliography has been added, and accordingly 
the references in the footnotes have been somewhat shortened 
In respect to the quotations from various languages, special 
mention must be made of the work of Dr A Wasserstein and 
pr Marie Louise van Franz in checking and translating some 
ot the Latin and Greek texts The philological material has been 
checked over by Dr Leopold Stein 

* Fust published in two pans in the Jahrbuch fur psychoanalyiache urtd psycho- 
palholo&sche Forschungen (Leipzig) HI IV (ipn-is) and republished the same 
Jear as a book by Deuticke Verlag Leipzig and Vienna An English translation 
by Dr Beatrice M HioUe entitled Paeholorf of the Unconscious vraj^ uMjshed 
, fl 19.6 bT LMolfatt Yard and Co N e w York andTinW^ OggnPaiil London 
'franslauons have also appeared in batch French andj ia ban 
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EDITORIAL NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

For this edition, appearing ten years after the first, bibliograph- 
ical citations and entries have been revised in the light of subse- 
quent publications in the Collected Works and in the Standard 
Edition of Freud’s works, some translations have been substi- 
tuted in quotations, and other essential corrections have been 
made, but there have been no changes of substance in the text. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

During the preparation of this volume, the text of the original 
English translation by Beatrice M. Hinkle, first published in 
America in 1916 under the title Psychology oj the Unconscious , 
was freely consulted. Certain of the quotations of poetry there 
rendered by Louis Untermeyer have been taken over into the 
present edition, sometimes with slight modifications. For some 
of the quotations from Faust, I am indebted to Philip Wayne, 
both for extracts from his published version of Part 1 and for 
passages from Part 2 specially translated for this volume. Quo- 
tations from Latin and Greek sources are taken when possible 
from existing translations, but mostly they are of a composite 
nature, resulting from comparison of the existing translations 
with the original texts and with the German versions used by 
the author, who in some cases translated direct from the orig- 
inals. For the purpose of comparison, reference is sometimes 
made, in square brackets, to an existing translation although it 
has not been quoted. 
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FOREWORD TO THE FOURTH SWISS EDITION 1 

I have long been conscious of the fact that this book, which 
written thirty-seven years ago, stood in urgent need of revi- 
sion, but my professional obligations and my scientific work 
never left me sufficient leisure to settle down in comfort to this 
unpleasant and difficult task. Old age and illness released me at 
last from my professional duties arid gave me the necessary time 
to contemplate die sins of my youth. I have never felt happy 
about this book, much less satisfied with it: it was written at top 
speed, amid the rush and press of my medical practice, without 
regard to time or method. I had to fling my material hastily 
together, just as I found it. There was no opportunity to let 
my thoughts mature. The whole tiling came upon me like a 
landslide that cannot be stopped. The urgency that lay behind 
it became clear to me only later: it was the explosion of all 
those psychic contents which could find no room, no breathing- 
space, in the constricting atmosphere of Freudian psychology 
and its narrow outlook. I have no wish to denigrate Freud, or to 
detract from the extraordinary merits of his investigation of the 
individual psyche. But die conceptual framework into which 
he fitted the psychic phenomenon seemed to me unendurably 
narrow. I am not dunking here of his theory of neurosis, which 
can be as narrow as it pleases if only it is adequate to the 
empirical facts, or of his theory of dreams, about which different 
views may be held in all good faith; I am thinking more of the 
reductive causalism of his whole oudook, and the almost com- 
plete disregard of the teleological directedness which is so char- 
acteristic of everything psychic. Although Freud's book The 
Future of an Illusion dates from his later years, it gives the best 
possible account of Ins earlier views, which move within the 
confines of the outmoded rationalism and scientific materialism 
of the late nineteenth century. 

As might be expected, my book, bom under such conditions, 
consisted of larger or smaller fragments which I could only 
string together m an unsatisfying manner. It was an attempt, 

i (The edition h«e translated 1 -Editors } 
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only partially successful, to create a wider setting for medical 
psychology and to bring the whole of the psychic phenomenon 
within its purview. One of my principal aims was to free medi- 
cal psycholog)’ from the subjective and peTsonalistic bias that 
characterized its outlook at that time, and to male it possible to 
understand the unconscious as an objective and collective 
psyche. The personalism in the vievss of Freud and Adler that 
went hand in hand with the individualism of the nineteenth 
century failed to satisfy me because, except in the case of instinc- 
tive dynamisms (which actually have too little place in Adler), 
it left no room for objective, impersonal facts. Freud, accord- 
ingly, could see no objective justification for my attempt, but 
suspected personal motives. 

Thus this bool became a landmark, set up on the spot where 
two ways divided. Because of its imperfections and its incom- 
pleteness it laid down the programme to be followed for the 
next few decades of my life. Hardly had I finished die manu- 
script when it struck me what it means to live with a myth, and 
what it means to live without one. Myth, says a Church Father, 
is “what is believed always, everywhere, by everybody"; hence 
the man who thinks he can live without myth, or outside it, is 
an exception. He is like one uprooted, having no true link 
either with the past, or with the ancestral life which continues 
•within him, or yet with contemporary human society. He does 
not live in a house like other men, does not eat and drink like 
other men, but lives a life of his own, sunk in a subjective 
mania of his ovm devising, which he believes to be the newly 
discovered truth. This plaything of his reason never grips his 
vitals. It may occasionally lie heavy on his stomach, for that 
organ is apt to reject the products of reason as indigestible. The 
psyche is not of today; its ancestry goes back many millions of 
years. Individual consciousness is only the flower and tire fruit 
of a season, sprung from the perennial rhizome beneath the 
earth; and it would find itself in better accord with the truth if 
it took the existence of the rhizome into its calculations. For 
the root matter is the mother of all things. 

So 1 suspected that myth had a meaning which I was sure to 
miss if 1 lived outside it in the haze of my own speculations. 1 
was driven to ask myself in all seriousness: “IVhat is the myth 
you are living?" I found no answer to this question, and had to 
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admit that 2 was not living with a myth, or even in a myth, but 
rather m an uncertain cloud of theoretical possibilities which 
I was beginning to regard with increasing distrust. I did not 
know that I was living a myth, and even if I had known it. 1 
would not have known what sort of myth was ordering my life 
without my knowledge. So, in the most natural way, I took it 
upon myself to get to know '‘my , • myth, and I regarded this as 
the task of tasks, for— so I told myself— how could I, when treat- 
ing my patients, make due allowance for the personal factor, for 
my personal equation, which is yet so necessary for a knowledge 
of the other person, if I ivas unconscious of it? I simply had to 
know what unconscious or preconscious myth was forming me, 
from what rhizome I sprang. This resolve led me to devote 
many years of my life to investigating the subjective contents 
which are the products of unconscious processes, and lo work 
out methods which would enable us, or at any rate help us, to 
explore the manifestations of the unconscious Here I discov- 
ered, bit by bit, the connecting links that I should have known 
about before if I was to join up the fragments of my book. I do 
not know whether 1 have succeeded in this task now, after a 
lapse of thirty seven years. Much priming had to be done, many 
gaps filled. It has proved impossible to preserve the style of igi», 
for I bad to incorporate many things that I found out only 
many years later. Nevertheless I have tried, despite a number of 
radical interventions, to leave as much of the original edifice 
standing as possible, for the sake of continuity with previous 
editions And although the alterations are considerable, I do not 
think one could say that it has turned into a different book. 
There can be no question of that because the whole thing is 
really only an extended commentary on a practical analysis of 
the prodromal stages of schizophrenia The symptoms of the 
case form the Ariadne thread to guide us through die labyrinth 
of symbolistic parallels, that is, through the amplifications which 
arc absolutely essential if we wish to establish the meaning of 
the archetypal context. As soon as these parallels come to he 
worked out they take up an incredible amount of space, which 
is why expositions of case histories are such an arduous task. Hut 
that is only to be expected: the deeper you go, the broader the 
base becomes. It certainly does not become narrower, and it 
never by any chance ends in a point— in a psychic trauma, for 
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instance. Any such theory presupposes a knowledge of the 
traumatically affected psyche which no human being possesses, 
and which can only be laboriously acquired by investigating the 
workings o£ the unconscious. For this a great deal of compara- 
tive material is needed, and it cannot be dispensed with any 
more than in comparative anatomy. Knowledge of the subjec- 
tive contents of consciousness means very little, for it tells us 
next to nothing about the real, subterranean life of the psyche. 
In psychology as in every science a fairly wide knowledge of 
other subjects is among the requisites for research work. A nod- 
ding acquaintance with the theory and pathology of neurosis 
is totally inadequate, because medical knowledge of this kind is 
merely information about an illness, but not knowledge of the 
soul that is ill. I wanted, so far as lay within my power, to 
redress that evil with this book— then as now. 

This book was written in 1911, in my thirty-sixth year. The 
time is a critical one, for it marks the beginning of the second 
half of life, when a metanoia, a mental transformation, not in- 
frequently occurs. I was acutely conscious, then, of the loss of 
friendly relations with Freud and of the lost comradeship of our 
work together. The practical and moral support which my wife 
gave me at that difficult period is something I shall always hold 
in gTateful remembrance. 

September, i 95 o c G j UNC 
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FOREWORD TO THE THIRD SWISS EDITION 

The new edition of this book appears essentially unaltered ex 
cept for a few textual improvements which hardly affect its 
content. 

This book has to perform the thankless task of making clear 
to my contemporaries that the problems of the human psyche 
cannot be tackled with the meagre equipment of the doctors 
consulting room any more than they can be tackled with the lay 
man s famous understanding of the world and human nature 
Psychology cannot dispense with the contribution made by 
the humane sciences and certainly not with that made by the 
history of the human mind For it is history abos e all that today 
enables us to bring the huge mass of empirical material into 
ordered relationships and to recognize the functional sigmfi 
cance of the collective contents of the unconscious The psjchc 
is not something unalterably given but a product of its own 
continuous development Hence altered glandular secretions or 
aggravated personal relationships are not die sole causes of 
neurotic conflicts these can equally well be caused by his 
toncally conditioned attitudes and mental factors Scientific and 
medical knowledge is in no sense sufficient to grasp the nature 
of the soul nor does the psychiatric understanding of patho- 
logical processes help to integrate them into the totality of the 
psjdie Similarly mere rationalization is not an adequate instni 
ment History teaches us oser and over again that contrary to 
rational expectation irrational factors phy the largest indeed 
the decisive role in all processes of ps)chic transformation 
It seems as if this insight were slowly making headway with 
the somewlnt drastic assistance of contemporary ctcnts 

November , 1937 C G J uyG 
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In this second edition the text of tiie booh remains, for technical 
reasons, unaltered. The reappearance ol this book after twelve 
years, without alterations, does not mean that I did not consider 
certain emendations and improvements desirable. But such im- 
provements would have affected derails only, and not anything 
essential. The views and opinions I expressed in the book I 
would still maintain, in substance and in principle, today. I must 
ask the reader to bear patiently with a number of minor inac- 
curacies and uncertainties of detail. 

It hasrOTn°w haS 8 ' VCn rise to a S ood <Jca ' °f misunderstanding, 
mem A™ “T SU ?7 :d that k "Presents my method of treat- 
draTim p -mf-" 1 “ e fact that such a method would be a prac- 
ingom^flr" 6 b ° 0k , h f3r more “"Cemcd -iU, work- 
woman 0 seudonvl ma , te V al ° f an unl - n °wn young American 
was originally published r" 0 '™ 35 Franl - Miller. This material 
the late Theodor#* pi ^ res P ccte d and fatherly friend, 
(Geneva). I had the ^rsadsbef 116 de P^'ologie 

lips that I had hit tu tlsfactI0n o£ hearing from his own 

Valuable confirmation of thb richT"' 5 ! Ilenta,it k ver V wel >- 
American colleague who ? me ,n '9 l8 > throu S b an 

schizophrenic disturbance whichT?^ 1 ! 55 MMIer ^ 
sojourn in Europe. He wrote V ™ h ? brol ' en ™> after her 
vase was so exhaustive that ev° *** ' hat my ^P 05 '' 1 ' 011 of t,lc 
•he patient had not tauaht l,- P” 50 "* 1 acquaintance with 

mentality. ThU confirmation leTw, e?' ioti I more ” about her 
struction of the semi-consrirm, j' e l ° conclu de that my recon- 
had evidently hit the marl- , u uncons cious fantasy processes 

There is, howeveToL ;" r “P““- 

"hich I feel I ought to ooint « c ° rnmon misunderstanding 
of comparative mythcST,' 0 thc ”***■ The copious use 
sttated by the peculiar nature n't ,u et l™ 0,o gtcal material neces 
the impression, among certam f th f Ml,ler fam astes may evoke 
book is to propound mytholon^i' ”'’ tnat the P ur P° se of this 

m 15 far from my intent.on°r“ ,['j, C ! t>n ; 0 u 0Sical h yP oth eses. 

i it had been, I would have 
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undertaken to analyse a particular myth or whole corpus of 
myths, for instance an American Indian mjth-cycle. For that 
purpose I would certainly not have chosen Longfellow's Hia- 
watha, any more than I would have used Wagner's Siegfried had 
I wished to analyse the cycle of the younger Edda. I use the 
material quoted in the book because it belongs, directly or 
indirectly, to the basic assumptions of the Miller fantasies, as I 
have explained more Cully in the text. If, in tills work, various 
mythologems are shown in a light which makes their psycho- 
logical meaning more intelligible, I base mentioned this in- 
sight simply as a welcome byproduct, without claiming to 
propound any general theory of myths. The real purpose of this 
book is confined to working out the implications of all those 
historical and spiritual factors which come together in the in- 
voluntary products of individual fantasy. Besides the obvious 
personal sources, creative fantasy also draws upon die forgotten 
and long buried primitive mind with its host of images, which 
are to be found in the mythologies of all ages and all peoples. 
The sum of these images constitutes the collective unconscious, 
a heritage which is potentially present in every individual. It is 
the psychic correlate of the differentiation of the human brain. 
This is the reason why mythological images are able to arise 
spontaneously over and over again, and to agree with one an- 
other not only in all the corners of the wide earth, but at all 
umes. As they are present always and everywhere, it is an 
entirely natural proceeding to relate my thologems, which may 
be very far apart both temporally and ethnically, to an individ- 
ual fantasy system The creative substratum is everywhere this 
same human psyche and tins same human brain, which, with 
relatively minor variations, functions everywhere in the same 
way. 

Kusnachl} Zurich, November, 1924 C. G. Juno 
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Therefore theory, which gives facts their value and significance, is 
often very useful, even if it is partially false, because it throws light 
on phenomena which no one has obsened, it forces an examination, 
from many angles, of facts which no one has hitherto studied, and 
provides the impulse for more extensive and more productive re- 
searches. . . . 

Hence it is a moral duty for the man of science to expose himself 
to the risk of committing error, and to submit to criticism in order 
that science may continue to progress. A writer . . , has launched 
a vigorous attack on the author, saying that this is a scientific ideal 
which is very limited and very paltry. . . . But those who are en- 
dowed with a mind serious and impersonal enough not to believe 
that everything they write is the expression of absolute and eternal 
truth will approve of this theory, which puts the aims of science well 
above the miserable vanity and paltry amour propre of the scientist. 

— Ferrero, Les Lois psychologiques du symbolisme, p. viii 
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INTRODUCTION 

* Anyone 0,0 read Freud 5 interpretation of Dreams 
wuhout bang outraged by the novelty and seemingly unjusu 
tied boldness of l»s procedure and without waxing monlly in 
dignant over the stark nakedness of his dream interpretations 
but can let this extraordinary book work upon his imagination 
calmly and without prejudice will not fail to be deeply un 
pressed at tint point 1 where Freud reminds us that an indi 
vidual con (het which he calls the incest fantasy lies at the root 
of that monumental drama of the ancient world the Oedipus 
legend The impression made by this simple remark may be 
likened to the uncanny feeling which would s eal over us if 
amid the noise and bustle of a modem city street t e were sud 
denly to come upon an ancient relic— say the Corinthian capital 
of a long immured column or a fragment of an inscription A 
moment ago and we were completely absorbed in the hectic 
ephemeral life of the present then the next moment some- 
thing very remote and strange flashes upon us which directs our 
gaze to a different order of things Wc turn ainy from the vast 
confusion of the present to glimpse the higher continuity of 
lustory Suddenly we remember tint on dm spot where wc now 
hasten to and fro about our business a similar scene of life and 
activity prevailed two thousand years ago m slightly different 
forms similar passions moved mankind and people were just 
as convinced as wc arc of the uniqueness of their lives This is 
the impression that may very easily be left behind by a first 
acquaintance with the monuments of antiquity and u seems to 
me that Freud s reference to the Oedipus legend is m every way 
comparable While still struggling with the confusing tmpres 
sions of die infinite variability of the individual psyche wc sud 
daily catch a glimpse of die simplicity and grandeur of the 

l Tl e l terprttatio i of Dreams pp tCo~€\ 
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Oedipus tragedy, that perennial highlight of the Grech theatre. 
This broadening of our vision lias about it something of a 
revelation. For our psychology, the ancient world has long since 
been sunk in the shadows of the past; in the schoolroom one 
could scarcely repress a sceptical smile when one indiscreetly 
calculated the matronly age of Penelope or pictured to oneself 
the comfortable middle-aged appearance of Jocasta, and com- 
ically compared the result with the tragic tempests of eroticism 
that agitate the legend and drama. We did not know then— and 
who knows even today?— that a man can have an unconscious, 
all-consuming passion for his mother which may undermine and 
tragically complicate his whole life, so that the monstrous fate 
of Oedipus seems not one whit overdrawn. Rare and patho- 
logical cases like that of Ninon de Lenclos and her son 2 arc too 


remote from most of us to convey a living impression. But 
uhen we follow the paths traced out by Treud we gain a living 
knowledge of the existence of these possibilities, which, al- 
though too weak to compel actual incest, are yet sufficiently 
strong to cause very considerable psychic disturbances. We can- 
not, to begin with, admit such possibilities in ourselves without 
a feeling of moral revulsion, and without resistances which are 

?mnn«iKi Ilke n ‘°- ( bllnd ,he intellect and render sc! [-knowledge 
Impossible. But lE we can succeed in discriminating between 

eu f kn0wledse and 'motional value-judgments, then the 
gulf that separates our age from antiquity is bridged oter and 

“orally tatef^ are 

succeeded in’forgetting dm an in r*' We havemerel y 

men oE antiquity 5 Thif truth oDn,!',? " 1 ' bnk blnds Us to the 
of the “CS “"“ inS 

beX XT - oMnteBec°ual"comjrre- 

2 He u mt, , „ 17 wc the living meaning 

-4“" t,iw h ™’"' ■>' -id hu i rcd Nino : 
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of classical civilization, and at the same time we establish a firm 
loothold outside our own cuiture from which alone it is possible 
to gam an objective understanding of its foundations. That at 
least is the hope we draw from the rediscovery of the immor- 
tality of the Oedipus problem. 

This line of inquiry has already yielded fruitful results: 
to it we owe a number of successful advances into the territory 
of the human mind and its history. These are the works of 
Riklin, a Abraham, 4 Rank,® Maeder, 0 and Jones, 7 to which there 
has now been added Silberer’s valuable study entitled “Phan- 
tasie und Mythos " Another work which cannot be overlooked 
is P lister's contribution to Christian religious psychology. 8 The 
leitmotiv of all these works is to find a clue to historical prob- 
lems through the application of insights derived from the 
activity of the unconscious psyche in modern man I must refer 
the reader to the works specified if he wishes to inform himself 
of the extent and nature of the insights already achieved. The 
interpretations are sometimes uncertain in particulars, but that 
does not materially detract from die total result. It would be 
significant enough if this merely demonstrated the far-reaching 
analogy between the psychological structure of the historical 
products and those of modern individuals But die analogy 
applies with particular force to the symbolism, as Riklin. Rank, 
Maeder, and Abraham have shown, and also to the individual 
mechanisms governing the unconscious elaboration of motifs. 

5 Psychological investigators have hitherto turned their at- 
tention mainly to the analysis of individual problems. But, as 
things are at present, it seems to me imperative diat they should 
broaden the basis of this analysis by a comparative study of the 
historical material, as Freud has already tried to do in his study 
of Leonardo da Vinci 8 For, just as psychological knowledge 
furthers our understanding of the historical material, so, con- 
versely, die historical material can throw new light on individ- 
ual psychological problems These considerations have led me 
to direct my attention more to the historical side of the picture, 
in the hope of gaining fresh insight into the foundations of 


5 mshfulfilment and Symbolism ,n Fairy Tales < Dream, and Myths „ 

0 The Myth of the Birlh of the Hero 6 ’Die Sjmbolik in den Legcndcn 

7 On the Nightmare 8 Die FromimgAeK des Crafen Ludvig von ZmzondorJ 

6 Also Rank, "Ein Trauin, der sich selbst dcutei." 
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psychology. In my later writings 10 I lia\e concerned myself 
chiefly -with the question of historical and ethnological parallels, 
and here the researches of Erich Neumann have made a massive 
contribution towards solving the countless difficult problems 
that crop up everywhere ill this hitherto little explored territory. 

I would mention above all his hey work, The Origins and Hts - 
tory of Consciousness , u which carries forward the ideas that 
originally impelled me to write tins booh, and places them in 
the broad perspective of the evolution of human consciousness 
in general. 

10 [Le„ after 191*, the date of the original publication of the present work.— 
Editors] 

II His subsequent publications Umkrcuung der Mttle and The Great Mother, 
may also be included in this category (Three of the essays in the former work were 
translated 1 n Art and the Creative Unconictous —Editors ] 
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TWO KINDS OF THINKING 

4 As most people know, one of the basic principles of 
analytical psychology is that dream images are to be understood 
symbolically, that is to say, one must not take them literally, 
but must surmise a hidden meaning in them This ancient idea 
of dream symbolism has aroused not only criticism, but the 
strongest opposition That dreams should have a meaning and 
should therefore be capable of interpretation, is certainly 
neither a strange nor an extraordinary idea It has been known 
to mankind for thousands of years, indeed it has become some- 
thing of a truism One remembers having heard even at school 
of Egyptian and Chaldaean dream interpreters Everyone knows 
the story of Joseph, who interpreted Pharaoh’s dreams and of 
Daniel and the dream of King Nebuchadnezzar, and the dream 
book of Artemidorus is familiar to many of us From the written 
records of all times and peoples we leam of significant and 
prophetic dreams of warning dreams and of healing dreams sent 
by the gods When an idea is so old and so generally believed, 
it must be true in some way, by which I mean that it is psy 
chologtcally true 

5 For modern man it is hardly conceivable that a God 
existing outside ourselves should cause us to dream or that the 
dream foretells die future prophetically But if we translate tins 
into the language of psychology, the ancient idea becomes much 
more comprehensible The dream, «c would say, originates in 
an unknown part of the psyche and prepares die dreamer for 
the events of the following day 

6 According to the old befief, a god or demon spoke to the 
sleeper in symbolic language, and die dream interpreter hid to 
solve die riddle In modem speech we would say that die dream 
is a series of images which are apparently contradictory and 
meaningless, but that it contains material which yields a dear 
meaning when properly translated 
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stock of the cannon, with Constantine's motto above it: "In hoc 
signo vinces " The sexual symbolism of dm dream is sufficiently 
obvious to justify the indignant surprise of all innocent-minded 
people. If it so happens that this kind of realization is entirely 
new to the dreamer, thus fdling a gap in her conscious orienta- 
tion, we can say that the dream has in effect been interpreted. 
I3ut if the dreamer has known this interpretation all along, then 
it is nothing more than a repetition whose purpose we cannot 
ascertain. Dreams and dream-motifs of this nature can repeat 
themselves in a never-ending series without our being able to 
**f°y cr . at an y ralc * rom l h c sexual side— anything in them 
etcept wlm wc know already and are sick ami tired ot knotting, 
in r rmv'!' , 0 "T'!' incvi,al,1 y leads to tltat "monotony" of 
caTes ° , "' h,Ch rrcud himsd[ complained. In these 

a lacon F Sll<pccl l ' !;u the sexual symbolism is as good 

VnTZc 4‘Z!" 35 any 0thcr am! is «*d as a dream- 
]anmare,,|tim,f.i >an t CIn sonlnia !' P"p«°r pisccs." r.ven dream- 
to this is in cases J ‘ c 8 cn cratcs into jargon. The only exception 
repeats itself hecan.! '.T a partla, ’ ar motif or a sshnlc dream 
because it is ncccssaw far the'" K ™ pr ° p . crly ,ln<lc «tood, and 
b y recognizimr the* ™ e c . omc,ous m,n(1 to reorient itself 

,hc ,no,if OT <'ceam 
ordinary unconsciousness o r" “ CCr . lain, >’ a case either of 
interpret it sexuallv mil. r °-^ rcprcss,on - One can therefore 

the niceties of the symboH^The'ss'orV ? oin S in, ° al1 

ends— '‘In hoc siemn vir>c- . Wort 5 Wll b ^hich the dream 

this level could odly he reached U the d “ d “ , ? !r mcanin S’ but 
o '"Tsefttfe'r CXiS " nCe of a " -otic me “ mCi0US 

suffice. We must areept dr^JT'f'r nat,UC ° F drCams m,,st 
fact if we wish to treat this net J^.bohsm as an accomplished 
degree of seriousness It is indeM* 5 un &. t *’ ul b w *di the necessary 
activity of the psyche si, ouW bc ;m t ,?"‘ Shi " S . ,hat tllc conscious 
seem to obey qu i tc ot] j and toTl t^ by products which 

" 1 thC “--"s d m“ud."° W PUrp “« dl[ - 

comes this" parity In other svords, 

otg t. we find that we begin wtdf aV" 
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leading ' idea, and then, without tiunkmg back to it eacli time, 
but merely guided by a sense of direction, we pass on to a series 
of separate ideas tint all bang together There is nothing sym 
bobcat in this and our whole conscious thinking proceeds along 
these lines ’■ If we scrutinize our thinking more closely still and 
follow' out an intensive trim of thought-the solution of a difii 
cult problem, for instance— we suddenly notice that we are 
thinking in uords, tint in very intensive thinking we begin talk 
mg to ourselves, or that wc occasionally tmtedoivn the problem 
or make a drawing of it so as to be absolutely clear Anyone 
who has lived for some time in a foreign country will certainly 
have noticed tint after a while he begins to think in the lan 
guige of that country Any very intensive tram of thought 
works itself out more or less in v crbal form— if, that is to say, one 
wants to express it, or tench it or convince someone of it It is 
evidently directed outuards, to the outside world To that 
extent, directed or logical thinking is reality thinking 9 a think 
ing that is adapted to reality, 8 by means of which wc imitate the 
successiveness of objectively real things so tint the images in 
side our mind follow one another in the same strictly causal 
sequence as the events taking place outside it * We also call this 
‘ thinking with directed attention It has in addition the 
peculiarity of causing fatigue, and is for that reason brought 

l» Cf Liepmann Vber Idrenfluclit also my Similes in War! Association (1918/ 
igctfn p t- j) For (hinkingai subordination to a rul ng idea cf Ebblngbaus in 
huiluT der Ctgrnwari pp tail! Kuelpc (Oul/mrs of Pychotagy p 447) expresses 
Inmself in a similar manner in Hunting we f nd on anticipatory apperception 
which covers a more or less ext ensue circle of individual reproductions and 
differs from a group of accidental incentive* to reproduction only In the con 
sistency with which all ideas outside the circle are checked or suppressed 
s in Jus Psychologic empinca ch 11 § *3 p >G, Chnsmn Wolff says simply and 
precisely Cogitatio cst actus atiimae quo sibi sui rerumque si arum extra *e 
ronseia cst (Thinking is an act of the soul whereby it becomes conscious of Itself 
an 1 of other things owls de itself) 

fThe element ot' aubpiamni ur pavnimbYsy- Jf MU -in* jtxnver .«• Jus 

definition of logical dunking (Principles of Psychology 11 p 330) Let us make 
1J is abd ly to deal with noiel data the technical differentia of reasoning This 
will sufficiently mark it out from common associative thinking 
* Thoughts are shadoi s ot our feelings always darker emptier and s ntpler 
than these saj* NieUscbe Loire (Log* p 5 a») remarks m llus connection 
Thinking if left to the logical laws of its own moieraent comrades once 
more at the end of Ju correct trajectory with the behaviour of objectively real 
things. 
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into play for short periods only. The whole laborious achieve- 
ment of our lives is adaptation to reality, part of which consists 
in directed thinking. In biological terms it is simply a process 
of psychic assimilation that leaves behind a corresponding state 
of exhaustion, like any other vital achievement. 

The material with which we think is language and verbal 
concepts — something which from time immemorial has been 
directed outwards and used as a bridge, and which has but a 
single purpose, namely that of communication. So long as we 
think directedly, we think /or others and speak to others. 8 Lan- 
guage was originally a system of emotive and imitative sounds 
sounds which express terror, fear, anger, love, etc., and sounds 
lmi | ate the nolses °£ the elements: the rushing and 
° E . wate /- tIle T0lUn S of thunder, the roaring of the 
° f thC T ma ! "° rid - and s ° and those 

emotion it f SenC - a co:n i:!n t:on of the sound perceived and the 
tiftes remrin CaLUOn - 1 ° A lat ® e nilmber oE onomatopoeic us- 
lunce Te s e "!° re modem languages; nole, for in- 
rinnert remit- $ or inning water: ramchen, rieseln, ruschen, 
wiser ™ • nVe, - : TmCeUo ' nissem > Rh ' in - And note 

„ ThnJ “ ’ W ' SSe . m : f iss f n - f* Kell. 

of si<ms or svmbnk rL lts , or *§* n ant * essence, is simply a system 
in the human soul r w en ° te TCaI occurrc nces or their echo 
Fmnce X n he Jys: mUSt em P hati -»y a gtee with Anatoie 

Sin^neTf u n s S em"a1 and ‘,, hink? We think "Uh words; 

a metaphysician has nothin. wh? “u b c Ck to ? ature - Th!n1 ' ° f ftl 
except the perfected cries of mn , ' v ^ ,c h to build his world s)stem 
found speculation and transtSJdraTl ^ v°f i "' hat he ral1 ’ P™- 
,n g to S e dier, in an arbitrary order of ™ ethod 1S ™ ereIy string- 
■« «*-> — . ! 0n °' Dat0 f> 0 - «*• of hunger, 

Hamann (1730-88) .ana],, ph,lo„p her Johaira G 

X P “!’ r ,Sj '-«) With LXh. 7 L ’" suase < S “ ftamann’s J 
*"*“>, Uauthner goal thThrik™ " or! ' a * -lingum.c mcla 
h ™ .. .” tluscon (Sp„ C fe and 

7 MV L gai. “ “''T'' d „ spr J] so»ce w 

w '« ,h ' sub J"«''u y ot , uth sabots. 

“ 10 “* « « — - enCtc -ils^ 

(SWISS German for lease it!**) 
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, fr0m ** P nmeva l forests to which have become 
atiadted Jittfe by Zittfe meanings that are believed to be abstract 
merely because they are loosely used Hate no fear that the succes 
sion of little cries extinct or enfeebled that composes a book of 
philosophy will teach us so much about the universe that we can no 
longer go on living in it 8 


'4 So our directed thinking even though we be the loneliest 
thinkers in the world, is nothing but the first stirrings of a cry 
to our companions that water has been found or the bear been 
killed or that a storm is approaching or that wolves are prowl 
mg round the camp There is a striking paradox of Abelard s 
which intuitively expresses the human limitations of our com 
plicated thought process Speech is generated by the intellect 
and in turn generates intellect The most abstract system of 
philosophy is tn its method and purpose, nothing more than an 
extremely ingenious combination of natural sounds * Hence the 
craving of a Schopenhauer or a Nietzsche for recognition and 
understanding and the despair and bitterness of their loneh 
ness One might expect perhaps that a man of genius would 
luxuriate in die greatness of lus own thoughts and renounce 
the cheap approbation of the rabble he despises yet he sue 
cumbs to the more powerful impulse of die herd instinct His 
seeking and his finding his hearts cry are meant for the herd 
and must be heeded by them When I said just now that 
directed thinking is really thinking in words and quoted that 
amusing testimony of Anatole France as drastic proof this 
might easily give rise to the misunderstanding that directed 
thinking is after all only a matter of it ords That would cer 
tamly be going too far Language must be taken in a wider 
sense than speech for speech is only the outward flow of 
thoughts formulated for communication Were it otherwise the 

8 Z.e Jard i d Epicure p 80 

& It is d Mailt to estimate I ow great »s tJ e sedi dive » flocnce of pm titlve won! 
meanings on our thinking Ever) thing that has ever been in consciousness re 
ma ns as an active dement in the unconscious says Hermann Paul (Pnnn/ucn 
der Spraehgeschichte p 25) The old word meanings coni nue 10 have an effect 
which is imperceptible at first and procee is “from lhat dark d amber of the 
unconscious in il e soul (ibid) Hamann slates emphatically (Sehnften Ml p 
8) Metaphysics misuses all ti e verbal s gns and figures of speech based on em 
pineal knowledge and reduces them to empty hieroglyphs and types of ideal re 
lationships Kant is supposed to have learnt a th ng or ti o from Hamann 

*3 
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deaf-mute would be extremely limited in his thinking capacity, 
which is not the case at all. Without any knowledge of the 
spoken word, he too has his “language.” Historically speaking, 
this ideal language, this directed thinking, is derived from 
primitive words, as Wundt has explained: 

A further important consequence of the interaction of sound and 
meaning is that many words come to lose their original concrete 
signi icance altogether, and turn into signs for general ideas expres- 
si\e o tie apperceptive functions of relating and comparing, and 
their products In this way abstract thought develops, which, be* 
cause u would not be possible without the underlying changes of 
“self the product of those psychic and psychophysical 
interchanges in which the development of language consists.*® 

" ground LTih" ‘ 1,e idcn ! i . ty of lan S" a gc and thought on the 
wavs in diir. e , Sa i me P syc llc fact can ,)e expressed in different 
of a "sur n r Cn • a . n ,? ua S cs - P Tonl tliis lie infers the existence 

»vJSsl **• 

just diat fraTLow^dge^IrfildThlls ' i 1 ud E n ’ enlaI meaning is 
which gets along without it Thl h S ? Cm confir mation to that 
are those already developed' in theT/nr'" 5 * l, ". 1, f ed r ° r judgment 
tions through the confirrnifJr,^ f e,r P^ e f u PP°si tions and lmplica- 
sonal judgment, trained in ,i S ° S0 f 13 * intercourse. Tlius the per- 
disciphned by the interaction of ." ielll ? cls of social rendering, and 
into that world again In othp 1 S SO , cla wor ^» projects its content 
mem into the *•>' P^fo™ for all move- 

which new experien"™ ndl " H • “V j ud Smen,-,he level from 
and it is justdtis muvLen fh7 S ? dy and ‘I™* social, zed; 
result as the sense of the " ann rn' find TeRecte d in the actual 
°^ e mean * n g rendered. . P riat eness or synnomic character 

it by a me C th5 e es°s?ntfaHy oUrbf ’ *’ ? We are to see in “ore detail, 
'■' Use meanings as worth morVH “"?■ ° [ experimentation, of 
TRe individual mm, , n- ^ recogmzcd 

hshed knowledge, his grounded Tud™ °, M tho “gbts, hi, estate 
“Cmndria^p A J S ^ ents> for embodiment oE 

- U. Ch. ,0 - par 26, p. 26o . 

H 
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Ins now inienme constructions He erects his thought os sse say 
schematically —in logical terms problematically, conditionally 
disjunctively-projecting into die world an opinion still personal to 
himself as if it were true Thus all discovery proceeds But this is 
from the linguistic point of view still to use the current language 
still to work by meanings already embodied in social and comen 
tioml usage 

By this experimentation both thought and language ire together 

advanced 

Language grows therefore just as thought does by never losing 
its synnomic or dual reference ns meaning is both personal and 
social 

Language is the register of tradition the record of racial con 
quest the deposit of all the gams made by the genius of individuals 
The social copy system thus established reflects the judg 
mental processes of the race and in turn becomes the training 
school of the judgment of new generations 
Most of the training of the self whereby the vagaries of personal 
reaction to fact and image are reduced to the funded basis of sound 
judgment comes through the me of speech When the child speaks 
he lays before the world his suggestion for a general or common 
meaning the reception it gets confirms or refutes him In either case 
he is instructed His next venture is from a platform of knowledge 
on which the newer item is more nearly convertible into the com 
nton coin of effective intercourse The point to notice here is not so 
much the exact mechanism of the exchange-secondary conversion— 
by which this gain is made as the training in judgment that the 
constant use of it affords In each case effective judgment is die 
common judgment Here the object is to point out that it is 
secured by die development of a [unction whose rise is directly ad 
hoc — the function of speech 

In language therefore to sum up the foregoing we have the 
tangible— the actual and historical-instrument of the development 
and conservation of psychic meaning It is die material evidence 
and proof or the concurrence of social and personal judgment In it 
synnomic meaning judged as appropriate becomes social mean 
mg, held as socially generalized and acknowledged 12 

16 Baldwin s argument lays ample stress on the limitations im 
posed on thought by language 13 which are of die greatest 

1 “ Baldwin Thought and Things II pp 

IS In this conneeuon I noutd ment.o if e expcnmental mot sptlons into U e 
linpiat* components of assomuci (1908) made by Cbenclwe ter fq v B 61 og 

*5 
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importance both subjectively and objectively, i.c., psycholog- 
ically and socially— so great, indeed, that wc must ask oursches 
whether the sceptical Mauthner 14 was not right in his view that 
thinking is speech and nothing more. Baldwin is more cautious 
and reserved, but at bottom he is plainly in favour of the pri- 
macy of speech. 

7 Directed thinking or, as we might also call it, thinking in 
words, is manifestly an instrument of culture, and we shall not 
e wrong in saying that the tremendous work of education 
which past centuries have devoted to directed thinking, thereby 
,? r “" g u , t0 devel °P £rom the objective, individual sphere to 
htirm f C 1VC J S0Cla l S P^ ere ’ k 35 P r °duced a readjustment of the 
terhnirs'r-t, l ° wfu , c ^ ' ve °" e °ur modem empiricism and 
of the ,„ nT t J ese are a bsolutely new developments in the history 
have oftm m TT “ ? kno ™ t0 ear ber ages. Inquiring minds 
WledgetS ,h d "■'* the questi0n o£ Vthe first-rate 
mechanics and t, e anci ents undoubtedly had of mathematics, 
%“r'nl^“ up ed w!th . their ““tchless ^ftsman- 
niques already ij? Ct t0 , deve '°P’ n g tlte rudimentary tech- 

.machines) into a re™ tech 'T ^- S '’ the P rinci P Ies oE sim P ,c 
word, and whv oology m the modem sense of the 

amusing cunosit.es Themes onl° nd U ' C ° E inventing 
ancients, with a few lli.X ly °. ne answer to this: the 
capacity to concentrate the' 10 - 13 exce P tIom - entirely lacked the 
inanimate matter and to r lnt ® rest on the transformations of 
finally, by Which means re P™ d ““ *e natural process arti- 
the forces of nature. Wha'tThey lTv 01 ! ld ^ gained contro1 o£ 
thinking » The secret of cultural d”* J™ trainin S in directed 
and disposabiltty of bsvehir ev elopment is the mobility 
know it today, iPa n2?nZ, ‘""P' Dirated ‘Wnktng, as we 
ages lacked 7 1 modern acquisition which earlier 






nation «per,ment the WR| — «™Dle fact that during an a*o 

14 Seen 5 above ,0n U ln0uenced by phonetic con 


“There was n 5 above ualCQ1 phonetic con 

IT**' y X hSXi?”' PUlj ' I> ” »>“* have made 

metSL ”• ” effort, , "bed by an endless supply 

dnecuon W '" os * abo 

wenced the divine cosmos i W3S ,urned in quite another 
ncal — 3 **** «hich is entirely lacking m 


our technological 
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18 This bnn S s us to a further question ‘What happens when 
we do not dunk chrectedly? Well, our thinking then lacks all 
leading ideas and the sense of direction emanating from them 10 
We no longer compel our thoughts along a definite track but 
let them float, sink or rise according to their specific gravity 
In huelpe s view 17 thinking is a son of inner act of the will 
and its absence necessarily leads to an automatic play of ideas 
William James regards non directed thinking or merely asso- 
ciative dunking as the ordinary kind He expresses himself as 
follows 

Much of our thinking consists of trams of images suggested one 
by another of n sort of spontaneous revery of which it seems likely 
enough that the higher brutes should be capable Tim sort of 
thinking leads nevertheless co rational conclusions both practical 
and theoretical 

As a rule in dm sort of irresponsible dunking die terms which 
come to be coupled together are empirical concretes not abstrac 
tions 18 

» 0 We can supplement James s definitions by saying that this 

sort of thinking does not tire us drat it leads away from realitj 
into fantasies of the past or future At tins point dunking in 
verbal form ceases image piles on image feeling on feeling 10 

i«So at least It appears to the conscious mint] Freud (Tie Jnterpretat on 0/ 
Dreams II p 538) jays in this connect on "For it is demonstrably untrue U at 
we are be ng carr cd along a purposeless stream of ideas » hen in the process of 
interpreting a dream ie abanlon reflection and allow insoluniary ideas to 
emerge It can be shown that all i c can ever get r d of are purposive ideas that 
arc known to 11s as soon as we base done th s unknown— or as we inaccurately 
say unconscious —purposive ideas take charge and thereafter determine tl e 
course of the involt maty ideas No Influence that we can bring to bear upon our 
mental processes can ever enable us to think sv thout purpos ve ideas nor am l 
aware of any states of psyd cal confusion wh ch can do so. 

M Outlines p ■} is Principles II p 3*^ 

10 This statement is based pr n anly on erper ences derived from the field of 
normal psychology lndef n te rt nVlng is very tar removed from reflect on “ par 
t c larly where tcad ness of speed is co cerned In psyd olog cal ex per n ents I 
2 ave frequently fo nd zJ at subjects 1 am speak ng only of cult vated and mtell 
gent people— 1 1 om I alio ed to 1 i Ige m reset « as tl ough n n rent tonally 
and without previous enstrt ct on exh b ted affects vi cl could be teg steted ex 
perimentally but that w lb the bests 11 in the world they could express the under 
lying thought only very imperfectly or not at all Mo re instruct ve are experiences 
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and there is an ever-increasing tendency to shuffle tilings about 
and arrange them not as they are in reality but as one would like 
them to be. Naturally enough, the stuff of this thinking which 
shies away from reality can only be the past with its thousand- 
andone memory images. Common speech calls this kind of 
thinking "dreaming.” 

a Anyone who observes himself attentively will find that the 
idioms of common speech are very much to the point, for almost 
every day we can see for ourselves, when falling asleep, how our 
tantasies get woven into our dreams, so that between day- 
dreaming and night dreaming there is not much difference. Wc 
ia\e, t ere ore, two kinds of thinking: directed thinking, and 
t earning or antasy thinking. The former operates with speech 
f ° r P ur P° s ? o[ communication, and is difficult and 
tancnmW 8, • u ? ttCr “ cffort * ess » working as it were spon- 
unrnn y ' the corUents read y to hand, and guided by 
tion comes TTT ^ °" C pr ° duccs innovations and adapt**- 
anaiS 7 ' "2 tneS to act «P°n it: the other turns 
adaptation, is ' CUVe ,endcncil3 - and ' “ "P 1 * 

various neurmm" dia'*' ' ho! ” min S ,n ,hc Mil it hysteria and the 

•endency.atexpeo™ T* I'"" 1 W transEcrence 

mun ^ "garded a, commuting bY tat'rtT'il'I” n '' ,rMI > or Pythons, which 
al “ny rate the whole or winter's JlUL" nu '” bw oI dulmb 

rated b, ,h e tmo “ 1Mtoveiil(ln . ,' h' h I P I™" ET °" P ** already ,ndl 
Psychic Contiicts in a Child " nn , cursorily introduced in igio, in my 

°< nemesis leads , 0 >»D ■»“ HP* 

,° r P«« ' fantasy thinking which *** V' “““ “ uh Ihat ' “P™ 
mgs You get some idea of this when vo )D cxpressible" images and 

Pitdu! and muddled expressions used 1 Ji,'' ^ End out tbe meaning oE the 
“ COSO these patients e^dfe “oub e a^t IT ^ 1 <“« »'>™ obsetsed. 

-ary human speech A highty imclh' m „ P “‘ the ‘ r -nU 

synem tor me piecemeal uLTto f v P " h ° """fated such a Ean.asy 

JS 1 ; 1 ™ ■“ and Eeel everything but i ‘ 1 “°"' 1“ ,te wcU "hat ifs all 
«8ht cord, I ot lt . ^ ‘"S *>« n is quite ,m [K », lblc , m mc u 6nd [he 

, s,In,1 arly James, Pr,ncipl eI jj nn 

emp.neal ■ (merely assoc, attre) IhmwT i R “” n,n S ■■ productive, s.hereas 

altogether ’ n“*°’ " pr ° d ““«» Tht, opinion, how 

immediately productive, „ J S , ‘ “ doubt true that lamas, thinking u not 
SK B “‘ “ lh ' 'oog r'nn S lT ,W °" ‘"'- 'or 

“ d " a ™ -Jo Such commits '“Z “" CO ' m creative forces and 
Eh P “" ,e - “ortauve, and la^tL^T “ » <* realtred except 
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1 . 1 l * 3Ve indicated a bo; e, history shows that directed think- 

ing was not always as developed as it is today. The dearest 
expression of modern directed thinking is science and the tech 
niques fostered by it. Both owe their existence simply and solely 
to energetic training in directed thinking Yet at the time when 
the forerunners of our present day culture, such as the poet 
Petrarch, were just beginning to approach nature in a spirit of 
understanding , 31 an equivalent of our science already existed 
in scholasticism . 52 This took its subjects from fantasies of the 
past, but it gave the mind a dialectical training in directed 
thinking. The one goal of success dial shone before die thinker 
was rhetorical victory in disputation, and not the visible trans- 
formation of reality. The subjects he thought about were often 
unbelievably fantastic; for instance, it was debated how many 
angels could stand on the point of a needle, whether Christ 
could have performed his work of redemption had he come into 
the world in die shape of a pea, etc , etc The fact that these 
problems could be posed at all—and the stock metaphysical 
problem of how to know the unknowable comes into this cate 
gory— proves how peculiar die medieval mind must have been, 
that it could contrive questions which for us are the height of 

21 Cf the Impressive description of retrarchs ascent of Mr Ventoux, in Buret 
fiardt. The Civilization of l he Renaissance (n Italy, pp 180-Si "A description 
of the >ietv from ihe summit would be looted for an vain not because ihe poet 
was Insensible to It, but on the contrary, because die Impression was too over 
whelming His whole past life, with all Its Jollies rose before his mind, he re 
roembered that ten years ago that day he had quitted Bologna a young man 
and turned a longing gare towards bis native country, he opened a book which 
was then his constant companion the Confessions of St Augustine,’ and his eje 
fell on the passage in the tenth chapter ‘and men go forth and admire lofty 
mountains and broad seas, and roaring torrents, and the ocean and the course 
of Ihe sian, and turn away from themselves while doing so ' His brother, to whom 
he read these words, could not understand why he closed the book and said 
no more ” 

22 Wundt gives a short account of the scholastic method in bis Philosoplusche 

Studien pCIII, p sjs) The method consisted “finely, in regarding as the chief 
aim at scientific investigation the discovery of a established conceptual 

scheme capable of being applied in a uniform manner to the most varied prob 
Jems secondly, in laying an inordinate value upon certain general concepts and 
consequently upon the verbat symbols designating these concepts, as a result of 
which an analysis of the meanings of words or, in extreme cases a vapid mtellec 
tual subtlety and splitting of hairs comes to replace an investigation of the real 
facts bom which the concepts are abstracted.” 
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absurdity. Nietzsche glimpsed something of the background of 
this phenomenon when he spoke of the "glorious tension of 
mind which the Middle Ages produced. 

1 On a historical view, the scholastic spirit in which men of the 
intellectual calibre of St. Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Abc- 
ard, William of Ockham, and others worked is the mother of 
our mo em scientific mediod, and future generations will see 
C v - 0W ^ ar stdlcdast *cism still nourishes the science of today 
with living undercurrents. It consisted essentially in a dialectical 
gymnastics which gave die symbol of speech, die word, an abso- 
words ^ in the end to have a substan- 
a t h ": V hl . ch the ancients could invest their Logos only by 
schoteLL V my ? t ' caI value - T1 ’ e great achievement of 

n«e lec “, f, r, that ? ' a '. d ,he fo ™dations of a solidly built 
technology. ’ ““ ‘ 1 '“‘ non o£ modem science and 

* science’dl°olv!' n l U " ! T back int ° h “ ,or >'' "e find what we call 
mind is ceaselessly P *1 lndls . tInct > mi st. The culture-creating 
tiling subjective Jnd in j yed . m stn PP>ng experience of every- 
of nature and express £± ™ harne “ lhc E ° rc “ 
a ridiculous and u„„!™„ ? bBt ™ y P oaib,e - It would be 
imagined that we were mnr . P resu . m P tion on our part if we 
the men of the past-our ™ \ e "”S etIC or more intelligent than 
not our intelligence This I'™ knowledge has increased, but 
regard to new ideL.' andjuTa?;^ are i U5t 35 bi S° trf in 
were in the darkest davs of „ ,• ™P ervlou s to them, as people 
knowledge, but poor in wisdom^Th’ haVe become rich in 
interest has switched over to thc ^L“r °. E ,gravity of our 


— new ideas, and * . uiguicu «u 

were in the darkest davs of n ,• in ?P ervi0US to them, as people 
knowledge, but poor in wisdom'^Th ^ b3Ve become rich in 
interest has switched over to thc’™« °. E of our 

anaents preferred a mode of iF,„, t ? naIm,c sl<J c, whereas the 
type. To the classical mind evervn,^' nearer to the fantastic 
mythology, even though classic^Lhil" 5 "T 5tilE 5a ‘ un >ted with 
of natural science undeniably nr ^ °^°Pby and the beginnings 
{ en b’ghtenment.” Y P re P ared the way for the work of 

™h„JIn7tmmendous Tc 3 ^ Eeeble !dea oE 

ereative power that modern man n? G ^ eek “Oology. All the 
he man of antiquity devoted ,„*?• 1IU ° SCIence and technics 
^plains the beuild„j„., “ ‘° b,s ™ytl„. "Hi is creative urge 
syncretistic regro U pi ngs tlie”^? U, ! !ldosco P ic changes 
continual rejuvenation, of 
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myths in Greek culture. We mo\e in a -world of fantasies which, 
untroubled by die outward course of things, well up from an 
inner source to produce an ever changing succession oE plastic 
or phantasmal forms. This activity of the early classical mind 
was in the highest degree artistic: the goal of its interest docs 
not seem to have been how to understand the real world as 
objectively and accurately as possible, but how to adapt it 
aesthetically to subjective fantasies and expectations There was 
very little room among the ancients for that coldness and dis- 
illusionment which Giordano Bruno’s vision of infinite worlds 
and Kepler's discoveries brought to mankind. The naive man 
of antiquity saw the sun as the great Father of heaven and earth, 
and the moon as the fruitful Mother Everything had its demon, 
was animated like a human being, or like his brothers the ani 
rnals. Everything was conceived anthropomorphtcally or therio- 
morpbically, in the likeness of man or beast. Even the sun's disc 
was given wings or little feet to illustrate its motion (pi. tb). 
Thus tfiere arose a picture of the universe which was completely 
removed from reality, but which corresponded exactly to man’s 
subjective fantasies. Jt needs no very elaborate proof to show 
that children think in much the same way. They too animate 
their dolls and toys, and with imaginative children it is easy 
to see that they inhabit a world of marvels 
*5 We also know that the same kind of thinking is exhibited in 
dreams. The most heterogeneous things are brought together 
regardless of the actual conditions, and a world of impossibili- 
ties takes the place of reality. Freud finds that die hallmark of 
waking thought is progression' the advance of the thought stim- 
ulus from the systems of inner or outer perception through 
the endopsychic work of association to its motor end, ie, 
innervation. In dreams he finds the reverse regression of the 
thought stimulus from the pre conscious or unconscious sphere 
to the perceptual system, which gives die dream its peculiar at- 
mosphere of sensuous clarity, nsmg at times to almost hallucina- 
tory vividness. Dream thinking thus regresses back to the raw 
material of memory As Freud says. “In regression the fabnt 
of the dream thoughts is resolved into its raw material.’ - The 
reactivation of original perceptions is, however, only one side ol 
regression. The other side is regression to infantile memories. 

23 The Interpretation of Dreams, II, p 515 
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and though tills might equally well be called regression to the 
original perceptions, it nevertheless deserves special mention 
because it has an importance of its own. It might even be con- 
sidered as an “historical” regression. In this sense the dream 
can, with Freud, be described as a modified memory— modified 
through being projected into the present. The original scene of 
the memory is unable to effect its own revival, so has to be 
content with returning as a dream. 2 * In Freud's view it is an 
essential characteristic of dreams to “elaborate” memories that 
mostly go bach to early childhood, that is, to bring them nearer 
to the present and recast them in its language. But, in so far as 
infantile ; psychic life cannot deny its archaic character, the latter 
quality is the especial peculiarity of dreams. Freud expressly 
draws attention to this: 1 



apparatus’s Wrim Z u S \ n thzt res P ect a sam P le of the psychical 
abandoned as bein7 °. f ' vorkin g- a method which was 

while the mind aem ' once dominated waking life, 
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mg found m children,” primitnes, and in dreams Tins idea is 
not at all strange, we know it quite well from comparative 
anatomy and from evolution, -tv hich show tint the structure and 
function of the human body are the result of a senes of em 
bryonic mutations corresponding to similar mutations in our 
racial history The supposition tint there may also be in psycho! 
ogy a correspondence between ontogenesis and phylogenesis 
therefore seems justified If tins is so it would mean that mfan 
tile thinking 23 and dream thinking are simply a recapitulation 
of earlier e\o!utionary stages 

In this regard, Nietzsche takes up an attitude well worth 
noting 

Jn sleep and m dreams we pass through the whole thought of ear 
her humanity What I mean is this as man now reasons in 
dreams, so humanity also reasoned for many thousands of years w hen 
awake the first cause which occurred to the mind as an explanation 
of anything that required explanation was sufficient and pissed for 
truth This atavistic element in mans nature still mam 
fests itself in our dreams, for it is the foundation upon which the 
higher reason has developed and still develops m every individual 
Dreams carry us back to remote conditions of human culture and 
give us a ready means of understanding them better Dream think 
mg comes so easily to us now because this form of fantastic and 
facile explanation in terms of the first random idea has been drilled 


of the individual while there « no deterioration in the older pa m ot ihesc tame 
functions In place of these superior operations some degree of physical and 
mental disturbance develops-abote all emotionality This is nothing but the 
tendency to replace the superior operations by an exaggeration of certain inferior 
operations and particularly by gross viscera! disturbances " (Let Nhvoses pp 
386JI ) The older parts are the same as the inferior parts" of the functions and 
they replace the abortive attempts at adaptation Similar views concerning il c 
nature of neurotic symptoms are expressed by Clapartde (p 169) He regards the 
hysterogenic mechanism as a tendance 4 la ret ersion a kind of atavistic reaction 
27 1 am indebted to Dr Abraham for the following story "A small girl of three 
and a half had been presented with 3 baby broil er who soon became the object 
of well known childish jealousy Ore day she said to her mother lou are two 
Mamas You are my Mama and your breast is l ule brothers Mama She bad 
Just been observing with great interest the act of suckling It is character sue of 
the archaic thinking of the child to call the breast Mama [so in ihe ong nal- 
EwtoksI Mamma is Latin for breast 

•8 Cf particularly Freud s "Analysis of a Phobia m a Five pear old Hoy” and toy 
"Psychic Co rill cts in a Child 
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into us for immense periods of time. To that extent dreaming is a 
recreation for the brain, which by day has to satisfy the stem de- 
mands of thought imposed by a higher culture. . . . 

rrom tins we can see how lately the more acute logical thinking, 
the strict discrimination of cause and effect, has been developed, 
since our rational and intellectual faculties still involuntarily hark 
back to those primitive forms of reasoning, and we pass about half 
our lives in this condition. 2 * 


• ^ eU< *’ ? S - WC ^ aVC seen ' rcac ^ e( l similar conclusions regard- 
aIch ? lc nature ot dream-thinking on the basis or dream- 
“T ; " m etore not such a S™ sta P <° the view that 

™The smH C r 6 structurcs - F «ud himself puts it as follows: 
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In the same way RLu*°!!Ei d 7 !a,nS )0,,lhtul humanity.” 50 
of a whole peopL. 33 P ds myth as the collective dream 

tales,’ 3 and Abraham ha”' 1 ! 0 " l ° ’i* 6 drcam mechanism in fairy- 
"The myth ifa ^en t o£ theo’ “?!i myths - Hc 
of the race”; and atrain- “'Tu su P e f seded infantile psychic life 
served from the infantile C ^. ls there ^ ore a fragment pre* 

myth-makers thought in murh ,i T conclusion that the 
dreams is almost self cvidem Tl , T* W3y 35 We 5tiU think in 
mg can, of course be ” rst . attempts at myth-mak- 

make-believe often' contain hi ,t m children, whose games of 
tainly put a j ar g e q uest j ? nc , a ec hoes. But one must cer- 
spnng from the “infantile" rJ the assertion that myths 
on the contrary the most ‘ fe ° E thc race - They arc 

™nity. Just as those first fohv l Pr ° duct ° £ that y° u ng h >- 
! ’ 1U ; »cre not «obr^&5“**\«* ma "’ «ith their gill- 

myth-making and myth inhabitin' develo P ed creatures, so the 

not a four-year old child Mvth S - m3n W3S 3 Brown realit y and 
»»-*. «*.**_ y ‘ h 15 Certain, y "ot an infantile 

rr 

33 II ahlulftlmnt a Her ° 31 D " Ka "“ ,cr - P 3 C - 

31 Al,rih ™' ^m,u7Z ‘T 5 ’ Y” 

> PP 36 and 72, modified. 
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phantasm, but one of the most important requisites of primitive 

S ° *} m, S ht be objected that the mythological proclivities of 
children are implanted by education This objection is futile 
Has mankind ever really got away from myths’ Everyone who 
has his eyes and wits about him can see that the world is dead 
cold, and unending Never yet has he beheld a God or been 
compelled to require the existence of such a God from die evi 
dence of his senses On the contrary, it needed the strongest 
inner compulsion which can only be explained by die irrational 
force of instinct, for man to invent those religious beliefs whose 
absurdity was long since pointed out by TertuUvm In the same 
u’ay one can withhold the material content of primitive myths 
from a child but not tike from him the need for mythology, 
and still less his ability to manufacture it for himself One 
could almost say that if all the worlds traditions were cut olf 
at a single blow, the whole of mythology and the whole history 
of religion would start all over again with (he next generation 
Only a very few individuals succeed in throwing ofF mythology 
in epochs of exceptional intellectual exubennee— the masses 
never Enlightenment avails nothing it merely destroys a transi 
tory manifestation but not die creative impulse 
3 > Let us now turn back to our earlier reflections 
s* We were speaking of the ontogenetic recapitulation of 
phylogenetic psychology m children and we saw tint archaic 
thinking is a peculiarity of children and primitives \\c now 
know that this same thinking also occupies a large place in mod 
em man and appears as soon as directed dunking ceases Any 
lessening of interest or the slightest fatigue is enough to put 
an end to the delicate psychological adaptation to reality which 
is expressed through directed dunking and to replace it by 
fantasies We wander from the subject and let our thoughts go 
their own way if the slackening of attention continues nc 
gradually lose all sense of die present ami faniasy gams the 
upper hand 

33 At this point the important question arises How arc fan 
tasics made and what is their nature? I rom die \xkis we learn 
much, from scientists little It was the psychotherapists who first 
began to throw light on the subject They showed that fan 
tastes go in typical cycles The stammerer fancies himself a great 
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orator, which actually came true in the case of Demosthenes, 
t han U to his enormous energy; the poor man fancies himself 
a millionaire, the child a grown-up. The oppressed wage victori- 
ous war on the oppressor, the failure torments or amuses him- 
fantasy an>bltlous schemes - All seek compensation through 

... j ust wher '; do the . fantasies get their material? Let us 
‘ 5 an e * am P e a typical adolescent fantasy. Faced by the 
rrrr ty ° f th - futur< \ tbe adolescent puts the blame 
child nfm £ ^ aSt ’ to funtself: “If only I rvere not the 

eJelt ZnT 17 ° r r a . ry parenU ' but the ^ » ™h and 
pamnt^ he„ ""a ^ mere, y been brou S>« «P b y foster- 
would take hisT ^ 3 S °! den coacb would come and the count 
«sde ’tud so on S St Chi d back with hi "> *0 b « wonderful 
moth. telU m he"; Smn’with^™' which 3 

stops short at the flcetm* idea whi I n ° d tbe fant3Sy 

ten. There was a time ’ h . 1 ,s soon over a "d forgot- 

the fantasy was a letririm m tbe ancient world, when 

ognition. The heroa-Ron,,.!™' ' th , at cn i°y ed universal rec- 
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ents had lost them “ Other lvere ! foundling, whose real par- 
gods, and the noble' families dcs “ nded £rom the 
and gods of old. Hence the f ed tbelr descent from the heroes 
P'y a re-echo of an ancient fnU^V r rTV ddescent is sim- 
widespread. The fantasy of arobhlnn ‘fn ’?' h was once very 
other things, a classical forTr!* 1 I!- 0 / 1 t ^ iere ^ ore chooses, among 
lidrty. The* same is Z Tct rmt 31 °" e time bad - 
' ,e utcntioned the dream of ‘ f rotlc fantasies. Earlier on 
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marriage customs existing today which recall the ancient mar 
nage by capture 

35 One could give countless examples of this land They would 
all prove the same thing, namely that what, with us, is a sub- 
terranean fantasy was once open to the light of day What, 
with us, crops up only m dreams and fantasies was once either 
a conscious custom or a general belief But what was once strong 
enough to mould the spiritual life of a highly developed people 
will not have vanished without trace from the human soul in 
the course of a few generations We must remember that a mere 
eighty generations separate us from die Golden Age of Greek 
culture And what are eighty generations? They shrink to an 
almost imperceptible span when compared with the enormous 
stretch of time that separates us from Neanderthal or Heidel 
berg man I would like in this connection to call attention to 
the pointed remarks of the great historian Ferrero 

Jt is a very common belief that the further man is separated from 
the present in time, die more he differs from us in his thoughts and 
feelings, that the psychology of humanity changes from century to 
century, like fashions or literature Therefore no sooner do we find 
in past history an institution a custom a law, or a belief a little 
different from those with which we are familiar, than we immedt 
ately search for all manner of complicated explanations, which 
more often than not resolve themsehes into phrases of no very 
precise significance And indeed, man does not change so quickly 
his psychology at bottom remains the same and even jf Ins culture 
vanes much from one epoch to another, it does not change the 
functioning of his mind The fundamental Jaws of die mind remain 
the same at least during die short historical periods of which we 
have knowledge, and nearly all the phenomena, even the most 
strange, must be capable of explanation by those common laws of 
the mind which we can recognize in ourselves ST 

5 The psychologist should accept mis view without qualifies 
Uon The Dionysian phallagogies, the chthomc mysteries of 
classical Athens, have vanished from our civilization, ana the 
theriomorphic representations of the gods have dwindled to 
mere vestiges, like the Dove, the Lamb and the Cock adomtng 
our church towers Yet all this does not alter the fact that m 
childhood we go through a phase when archaic thinking and 
at Ferrero, £.« Lou psychologiques p <» 
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feeling once more rise up in us, and that all through our lives 
we possess, side by side with our newly acquired directed and 
adapted thinking, a fantasy-thinking which corresponds to the 
antique state of mind. Just as our bodies still retain vestiges of 
obsolete functions and conditions in many of their organs, so 
our minds, which have apparently outgrown those archaic im- 
pulses, still bear the marks of the evolutionary stages we have 
traversed, and re echo the dim bygone in dreams and fantasies. 

7 Tim question of where the mind’s aptitude for symbolical 
expression comes from brings us to the distinction between the 
two kinds of thinking— the directed and adapted on the one 
hand, and the subjective, which is actuated by inner motives, on 
t le other. The latter form, if not constantly corrected by 
adapted thinking, is bound to produce an overwhelmingly sub- 
jective and distorted picture of the world. This state of mind 
: " in the fi . r st place as infantile and autoerotic, 
t , ’ ' *,* , U ! er \ as “autistic,” which clearly expresses the view 
atlmtit* SU * C * Cl i Ve . P lcture » judged from the standpoint of 
t0 th ? 1 of directed thinking. The ideal 
nutocrotieism 1 lS fou . nd in schizophrenia, whereas infantile 
brings a ner-r 1S ., more characteristic of neurosis. Such a view 
tlunkin-d P an™ y i n °7 Ilal pr ° CeSS like undirected fantasy- 
aSed^trfn ?, Sly C OSe t0 the Pathological, and this must be 
b uL he cyu'asm of doctors than to the circumstance 
or thinking Non ? ,0rS * 2 °™* the fi»t to evaluate this type 
moti\atcd°and nothin ^hinking is in the main subjectively 
-In u nconsci om°nn° ^ by ‘ onscioi « motives as-far more 
'<-•17 different from that t f Certam ! y Produces a world-picture 
there is „o reai r o und for r 5C, - US ' ? irected thinkin S* Bul 
than a distortion^ the ■ f. umin S that it is nothing more 
>0 I>C whctl Whether the^'’' i " orld ’P !cture > for it remains 
which p,id« time nly l ™ con scious inner motive 

{ acl - rr cml himself has “ n<>t it5elE an ob i ective 

how much unconscious OUt on more than one occasion 

h certainly an obiccth.** r lxcs t ? rc Grounded on instinct, which 
aitlnic nature. tUC ^ 3Ct ’ Equally, he lialf admitted their 
Hie unconscious \n%ex r,r 

apparently infantile reminiu-* rca , m ' and fantasies are only 

"“h primitive or archiir ,lccs * n reality we are concerned 
arclmc thought fomi , based Qn imtinct> 
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which naturally emerge more clearly in childhood than they do 
later. But they are not in themselves infantile, much less patho- 
logical. To characterize them, we ought therefore not to use 
expressions borrowed from pathology. So also the myth, which 
is likewise based on unconscious fantasy-processes, is, in mean- 
ing, substance, and form, far from being infantile or the ex- 
pression of an autocratic or autistic attitude, evert though it 
produces a world picture which is scarcely consistent with our 
rational and objective view of things. The instinctive, archaic 
basis of the mind is a matter of plain objective fact and is no 
more dependent upon individual experience or personal choice 
than is the inherited structure and functioning of the brain or 
any other organ. Just as the body has its evolutionary history 
and shows clear traces of the various evolutionary stages, so loo 
does the psyche.** 

9 Whereas directed thinking is an alrogcihcr conscious phe- 
nomenon, 39 the same cannot be said of fantasy-thinking. Much 
of it belongs to the conscious sphere, but at least as much goes 
on in the half-shadow, or entirely in the unconscious, and can 
therefore be inferred only indirectly. 40 Through fantasy-think- 
ing, directed thinking is brought into contact with the oldest 
layers of the human mind, long buried beneath the threshold 
of consciousness. The fantasy-products directly engaging the 
conscious mind are, first of all, waking dreams or da) dreams, 
to which Freud, Flournoy, Pick, and others have devoted special 
attention; then ordinary dreams, which present to the conscious 
mind a baffling exterior and only make sense on the basis of 
indirectly inferred unconscious contents. Finally, in split ofT 
complexes there arc completely unconscious fantas) systems tint 
have a marked tendency to constitute themselves as separate 
personalities. 41 

88 See my paper “On the Nature of ihc Ps>the.“ pan. j^StT 

Bo Except tor the tart that ihc content* entering consdousne** arc already In a 

hfghftateofcomptexfty.a* Wundt ha* pointed out. w 

ioSchelhng (Philosophic de r Mytholope, It) regirdi the "pretomtiotn at the 
creative source. Just as F.chte (Psychologc. I. pp joStf) regant* the “preen., «wwt 
region" a* the birthplace of important dream content* 

<i Cf Floutnoj. From India to the Pirn* Men U«> my "On the VPfMUsgt ami 
Pathology of So called Occult Phenomena." “The fnrMogr ot IVmroiu Prae 
cox " and "A Review of the Complex Theory “ Excellent example* are to be 
Jound in Schrebcr. Memoirs of My Nervous Illness 
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4 ° All this shows how much the products o£ the unconscious 
have in common with mythology. We should therefore have to 
conclude that any introversion occurring in later life regresses 
bach to infantile reminiscences which, though derived from the 
individual's past, generally have a slight archaic tinge. With 
stronger introversion and regression the archaic features become 
more pronounced. 

41 This problem merits further discussion. Let us tahe as a con- 
crete example Anatole France’s story of the pious Abbe Oeg- 
ger. 1 - This priest was something of a dreamer, and much given 
to speculative musings, particularly in regard to the fate of 
Judas: whether he was really condemned to everlasting punish- 
ment, as the teaching of the Church declares, or whether God 
pardoned him after aH. Oeggcr took up the very understandable 
attitude that God, in his supreme wisdom, had chosen Judas as 
n n nnTm ment f0r cora P leti on of Christ’s work of redemp- 
„ s n J cessa [y instrument, without whose help humanity 
L damn^K T ?, d a Share in saIvation - could not possibly 
dcubTAlj ^ a "f° 0d God ' order to put an end to his 
impbr’ed God , J u- h ' raSel£ ° nc ni S ht >o the church and 
umu he W, u 8 ‘ Ve , h ‘ m 1 s! S" tllat J“das was saved. There- 
s?ent £ he lc. e t Ve , nly t0UCh on h!s Mulder. The next day he 
go out into die ' IS ,u P and t0, d him that he was resolved to 
goout tnto die world to preach the gospel of God’s unending 

die ticklish and e ere^ e \*i' dCVC * 0ped ^ntasy-system dealing with 
legendary figure nf i "t y unre5 °' vc d cpiestion of whether the 
iH U eu7tS i J ti f ^ Was damned o‘r not. The Judas legend 
of the hen/* One U r ’ that oE thc mischievous betrayal 

and LoU:°SiS ri ed and Bald ° f Ha S e "’ ^ 

fitbous traitor from nmn f U . r wcre both murdered by a per- 
mo\ ing and traric bcni" S t ? Cir cIosest associates. This myth is 

r 'S l ». but through 'wcach/wAt'Se 10 ' ,Cr °. iS " 0t fClled in * 

was repeated many u- , hesame time it is an event that 

Caesar and Brutu/ Thoimt, ,, IStory ' for instance in the case of 
Th0U S h ,hc utyth U extremely old it is still 

Sw Pan u. 1 «nr ra hlm „„ „ lhc (suiadc) 
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a subject for repetition, as it expresses the simple het time envy 
tloes not lee manUnd sleep in peace Tins rule can be applied 
to the mythological tndition m general it does not perpetuate 
accounts of ordinary everyday events in the past, but only of 
those which express the universal and ever renewed thoughts of 
mankind Thus the lives and deeds of die culture heroes md 
founders of religions are die purest condensations of typical 
mythological motifs behind which the individual figures cn 
tirdy disappear u 

s But why should our pious Abbd worry about die old Judas 
legend? We are told that he went out into the world to preach 
die gospel of God s unending mercy Not long afterwards he left 
the Catholic Church and became a Swedenborgian Now we 
understand his Judas fantasy he was the Judas who betrayed 
his Lord Therefore he had first of all to assure himself of God s 
mercy in order to play the role of Judas undisturbed 

Oeggcr s case throw light on the mechanism of fantasies in 
general The conscious fantasy may be woven of mydiological 
or any other material, it should not be taken literally, but must 
be interpreted according to its meaning If it is taken too liter 
ally it remains unintelligible, and makes one despair of the 
meaning and purpose of the psychic function But the case of 
the Abb6 Oegger shows that his doubts and his hopes are only 
apparently concerned with the historical person of Judas, hut in 
reality revolve round his own personality, wind) was seeking a 
way to freedom through the solution of the Judas problem 
45 Conscious fantasies therefore illustrate, through the use of 

44 Cf Drews remarks in The Christ Myth Intelligent theologians tike Kalthoif 
(The Rise of Christianity) are of the fame opinion ai Drew*. Thus haithoff tajs 
The documents that give us our information about the origin of Christianity 
are of such a nature that w the present state of historical science no student 
would venture to use them for the purpose of compiling a biography of an hi* 
tones! Jesus (ibid p to) To look behind these evangelical narratives for U e 
fife of a natural historical human being would not occur to any ihoi ghtful men 
today if it were not for the influence of the earlier rationalistic theologians" fp 
15J Tn Christ trie crivihe 6 «Vayr aw*.’ ArfiiWi'o 1 / <*mrr A* AhcAwwaaa Jsmo jfce 
Cod man of the Church there it a straight (me back through tl e Fpistles and 
CosijcJs of the New Testament to the apocalypse of Daniel in which the eetlesi 
a sis cal conception of Christ makes its fr$t appearance But at esery single point 
in this line Christ has superhuman features I e is never »hat critical theology 
would male him -a mere natural man an historical individual" (p 11). Cf aim 
Schvmtier The Quest of the Histoneat Jesus 
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mythological material, certain tendencies in the personality 
which are either not yet recognized or are recognized no longer. 
It will readily be understood that a tendency which we fail to 
recognize and which we treat as non-existent can hardly contain 
anything that would fit in with our conscious character. Hence 
it is mostly a question of things which we regard as immoral or 
impossible, and whose conscious realization meets with the 
strongest resistances. What would Oegger have said had one 
told him in confidence that he was preparing himself for the 
role of Judas? Because he found the damnation of Judas incom- 
pauble with God’s goodness, he proceeded to think about this 
conflict. That is the conscious causal sequence. Hand in hand 
wn t is goes the unconscious sequence: because he wanted to 
be Judas, or had to be Judas, he first made sure of God’s good- 
ness for him Judas was the symbol of his own unconscious 
ndency, and he made use of this symbol in order to reflect 
Dainftd'f" direa rea,izati °n would have been too 

fet^e to There m . ust - bo typical myths which 

Burckhardt sr ° Ut T 1 racia ' an d national complexes. Jacob 
X Greek of?h sUmpscd ,his truth when he said that 

rt OeSnut ™ CteSral periotl i" himself a little bit 

# Theorohllr"! GeIman a «“><= bit of Faust .« 

ger confronts us Vill 1 meet'ii 1 d,e . s ™ple tale of the Abb* Oeg- 

set of fantasies whirl, 1 “ s . a S a,ri when we examine another 
sive acvUy of te unr We ^ CXis,ence ,h!s to the exclu- 
American woman , I" COn5C10U5 - W <= a "= indebted to a young 
Miller, for a series of f™ d ' e P seutlon ym of Miss Frank 

tenes of fantasy, pardy poetical in form, which 

42 a Burckhardfs letter /.m 

P >16. modified) “I have naoms Mut ^ ent Albert Brenner (trans by Dni. 
Bled away And in any case sou are “^nation of Faust ready prepared and 
.hose commentaries of every 
Jw originally came' “" nd back the library from which 

S-J- *" destined to discover .„ h I n ” n ” h 'l' y°u have already done ») 
(VJ> I am only speaking ot the r,„i F T’ ,OU " ,U havr to discover intuitively 
primordial image. which cwL IlT'’ ^ myth, i e , a great 

n h„ o.„ way u, baa to discover hi, own being and destiny 

rfa tommemato, had "batever would the Greeks have said 

ri*w»»=.n Oedipus S,o,d,„^™“iT“" * h ™ and the Oedipus BP? 

own tashirnXTate ,'” 8 " 1 to •’"“*>? ^ 

e u tnje of Faust and the German 
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Theodore Flournoy made available to the public in 1906 in 
the Archives de psychology (Gene\a) under die title Quclcjuts 
faits d imagination cr£atrice subcomcientc 40 

[Sec the Appendix for the full Miller account translated Into D gt ih — 
Editors ] 
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THE MILLER FANTASIES: ANAMNESIS 

Experience has taught us that whenever anyone tells us his 
fantasies or his dreams, he is concerned not only with an urgent 
and intimate problem hut with the one that is most painful for 
turn at the moment . 1 Since, in the case of Miss Miller, we have 
to do with a complicated fantasy system, we shall have to give 
attention to details which I can best discuss by keeping to Miss 
W,"r nUn the fim section - entitled "Phenomena 
she mt,,', 0 !? u SS es,I °n or of Instantaneous Autosuggestion," 
which she he U "ir' er o£ “ am P les of her unusual suggestibility, 
men. She “ ^ “ 3 W'omof her nenoS tempera- 
fication and nun-id*'? 5 ?'* 3 - 3 " cxtraoTt ' ln3 ty capacity for identi- 
P Tl or instance she identifies herself to such 

Ni'iuchc, I P 72 nernouh' V" C , A Rrinou11 '. Franz Ovfrbeck and Fntdnch 
‘ Onoe at a' dmner h^.d ^ 31 » P“r - B «' 

short while age that rnv hand I ' bdy isalcd next lo him, *1 dreamed a 

>*« shmy and Z^L^n n "" *■ “««»r 

play of the muscles All at oner i t*** “ lst,nct ty ‘he bones, the tissues, the 
the same time an irresistible am™*' * 1 l ° ad MUn S on m V hand and I felt at 

terrible loathing and SpS HE? ‘’' all °" th ' creature I overcame my 
to laugh ail- Nietachcashnd t dradhillT* 1 ' > ° U " E I,d P ‘“ughed 'b lhat a thing 
panion, half questioning half sormwf i ^f ,ous * hls dee P eye* fixed on his com 
she did not quite understand it th 1° ^ * hcn knew In ‘umvely, esen though 

and tliat Nietzsche had allowed hp 3 » 20 orac,e had spoken to her in a parable, 
‘he dark abyss of his inner self a narrow crack, into 

^t2T^ c l naTv"" 5 d,,E ™ ’ “ aPP ' ara ""' “ 3 

P“Pb ate contemplating o*’“Til" J “ !I 31 age when other young 
something tumble Jnd b=>de a young woman, he tells her 

metltmg he mint take complete, ,„f 0 ^ Sf P '"' d 10 h “ '"nsparent hand, 
hu y Cmaturc ending of Nicuschcs lire n ^ ' Ve know srhat disease caused 

“ UdR “> -» bughtX , ^T„t P S U, “ *“ he “ “ "" 
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a degree with the wounded Christian de Nemiiiette in Cyrano 
de Bergerac that she feels a piercing pain in her own breast, cite 
very place where the hero receives lus death wound. 
i 8 One might describe die theatre, somewhat unaesthctically, 
as an institution for working out private complexes in public 
The enjoyment of comedy, or of tire blissful denouement of die 
plot, is the direct result of identifying one’s own complexes 
with those personified by the actors, while the enjoyment of 
tragedy lies in the thrilling yet satisfying feeling that what is 
happening to somebody else may very well happen to you. The 
palpitations of our author at the sight of the dying Christian 
mean that there is a complex in her awaiting a similar solution, 
which whispers a soft "today to you, tomorrow to me"; and lest 
there should be any doubt as to the critical moment, Miss 
Miller adds that she felt tire pain in her breast "when Sarah 
Bernhardt throws herself upon htm to standi the bleeding of 
his wound." The critical moment, therefore, is when the love 
between Christian and Roxanc comes to a sudden end. If we 
examine Rostand's play as a whole, we shall be struck by certain 
passages whose effect it is not so easy to escape, and which we 
must emphasize here because they are of importance for every- 
thing that follows. Cyrano de Bergerac of the long ugly nose, on 
account of which he undertakes innumerable duels, loves 
Roxane, who is in love with Christian, because she thinks he is 
the author of the beautiful verses which really come from 
Cyrano's pen. Cyrano is die misunderstood one whose passion 
ate love and noble soul no one suspects, the hero who sacrifices 
himself for others and, in the evening of life, with Jits dying 
breath, reads her once more Christian's last letter, the verses of 
which he lias composed himself. 

Roxane, adieu! I soon must diet 
This very niglu, belos cd, and I 
Feel my soul heavy with a love untold 
1 diet No more, as in the days of old. 

My loving, longing ejes mil /east 
On your least gesture-ay, the least! 

I mind me of the way }o» touch jour check 
So softly with your finger, as you speak! 

Alt me! I know that gesture welll 
My heart cries out! I cry "Farewell! 
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My life, my love, my jewel, my sweet, 
My heart was yours in every beat!" - 


Whereupon Roxane recognizes him as the trae beloved. But 
it is already too late, death comes, and rn an agonized delirium 
Cyrano rouses himself, draws his sword: 


Why, I do believe 

He dares to mock my nosel Hoi insolentl 
(He raises his sword) 

What say you? It is useless? Ay, I know! 

But -who fights ever hoping for success? 

I fought for lost cause, and for fruitless questl 
You there, who are you?— You are thousands! Ahl 
I know you now, old enemies of minel 
Talsehoodl 

(He strikes the air with his sword) 

Have at you! Ha! and Compromise! 
Prejudice! Treachery! . . . 

(He strikes) 

Surrender, I? 

Parley? No, neverl You too. Folly, you? 

I know that you will lay me low at last; 

Let bel Yet 1 fall fighting, fighting still! 

You strip from me the laurel and the rosel 
Take alll Despite you there is yet one thing 
I hold against you all; and when tonight 
1 enter Christ's fair courts, and lowly bowed. 

Sweep with doffed casque the heavens’ threshold blue, 
One thing is left that, void of stain or smutch, 

I bear away despite you— my panache 1 3 


5° Cyrano, who beneath his hideous exterior hides a soul so 
much more beautiful, is full of misunderstood yearnings, and 
his final triumph lies in his departing with a clean shield— “void 
of stain or smutch.” The author’s identification with the dying 
Christian, who in himself is not a very inspiring figure, tells ns 
that a sudden end is destined for her love, just as for Christian’s- 
But, as we have seen, the tragic intermezzo with Christian is 
played against a background of far wider significance, namely 

2 Rovand. Cyrano de Bergerac, nn by Thomas and Gmllemard, p 382 
sjbld^p sg 5 r 
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Cyrano's unrequited love for Roxane. The identification with 
Christian is probably only a cover. That this is 50 mil become 
clear in the course of our analysis. 

_ The identification with Christian is followed by an extraor- 
dinarily plastic memory of the sea, evoked by a photograph of 
a steamer plunging through the waves. ("I felt the throb of the 
engines, the heave of the waves, the roll of the ship”) We may 
here hazard the conjecture that the sea-voyages of our author 
were associated with particularly impressive memories which 
bit deep into her soul and, through unconscious sympathy, 
threw the screen memory into particularly vivid relief. We shall 
sec later how far these conjectured memories hang together 
with the problem touched on above. 

5* The example that now follows is remarkable: Once, while 
she was having a bath, Miss Miller wound a towel round her 
hair to prevent it from getting wet. At that moment she had die 
following vivid impression: ", . . it seemed to me, for one 
moment and with an almost breath-taking clarity, that I was on 
a pedestal, a veritable Egyptian statue with all its details; stiff 
limbed, one foot forward, holding insignia in my hand, etc," So 
Miss Miller is now identifying herself with an Egyptian statue, 
obviously on the basis of an unrecognized similarity. What she 
means is: I am like an Egyptian statue, just as stiff, wooden, sub- 
lime, and impassible, qualities for which the Egyptian statue 
is proverbial. 

53 The next example lays stress on the personal influence she 
wields over a certain artist: 

Howeser, I succeeded in making him draw landscapes, such as those 
of Lake Geneva, where lie had never been, and he used to pretend 
that I could make him depict things that he had never seen and 
give him the sense of a surrounding atmosphere that he had never 
felt; in short, that I was using him as he himself used his penal, that 
is, simply as an instrument. 

51 This remark stands in abrupt contrast to the fantasy of the 
Egyptian statue. Miss Miller evidently has an unspoken need 
to emphasize her almost magical influence over another person. 
This, too, could not have happened without an inner compul- 
sion, such as is particularly noticeable in one who often does 
not succeed in establishing a real emotional relationship. She 
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will then solace herself with the idea of her almost magical 
powers of suggestion. 

With that, ue come to the end of the examples illustrating 
the autosuggestibility and suggestive influence of our author. 
. ex ^ m Pj es are neither particularly striking nor particularly 
interesting in this respect, but are all the more valuable from 
point of view because they allow us to glimpse 
1 iah1p°M‘ er P e ^ ona ^ P r °blcms. Most of the examples show how 
how thp 1 Cr - ' V3 f t0 succura ^ t0 the powers of suggestion, 
“ d r ed C ,T tro1 o£ certai n impressions and inten 
for the f?; n I !• W0Uld naturall >' not ha "= been P°«iUe b >“ 
relation to reality S C " erSy P,a “ d “ her dis P osal b y her Iack ot 
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56 The second section in the Miller matenal beats the title 
Glory to God A Dream Poem 

57 In i8g8 as a girl of twenty Miss Miller went on a long 
journey through Europe We leave the description to her 

After die long and rough voyage from New York, to Stockholm then 
to St Petersburg and Odessa it was a real pleasure [une variable 
volupltf] * to leave the world of cities of roanng streets of business— 
in short of the earth— and enter the w or Id of waves sky and silence 
I spent hours on end on the deck of the ship dreaming 
stretched out in a deck chair All the histories legends and myths of 
the different countries I saw in the distance came back to me con 
fusediy dissolved m a kind of luminous mist in which real things 
seemed to lose their being while dreams and ideas took on the 
aspect of the only true reality At first I even avoided all company 
and kept to myself lost in my reveries where everything I had ever 
known that was truly great beautiful and good came back to mind 
with renewed life and vigour I also spent a good part of my days 
writing to absent friends reading or scribbling little bits of poetry 
in remembrance of the various places we visited Some of these 
poems were of a rather serious character 

58 It may perhaps seem superfluous to go into all these details 
more closely But if we remember wlnt we said above that 
when people let their unconscious speak it always blurts out the 
most intimate things then even the smallest detail often has a 
meaning Miss Miller is here describing a state of introver 
Sion after the life of the cities with their many impressions 
had absorbed her interest (with that suggestive power which as 

1 The cho ce of word* and corapar sons » al rays s gn ficant {The word* a real 
pleas re howes er may not be prec sely those <rh ch ftf ss AT Her eng na tty ***t 
in English and wh ch Flournoy rendered a» une vfr table voluptf " the phraso 
being remarked on here —Editors ] 
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we have seen, forcibly produced the impression), she breathed 
freely again on the sea and became wholly engrossed in her 
inner world, deliberately cutting herself off from the environ- 
ment, so that things lost their reality and dreams became truth. 
\e know from ps) chopathology that there is a certain mental 
isturbance 2 which is initiated by the patient’s shutting out 
reality more and more and sinking into his fantasies, with the 
result that as reality loses its hold, the determining power of the 
inner wor c increases. This process leads up to a climax when 
the patient suddenly becomes more or less conscious of his dis- 
ratlmw; rora rea hty: in a sort of panic he begins making 
ittemm? 1 ^ 1 * e jv* 5 ^ ct to his environment. These 
and f ” 1 °” , om t ^ ie com P en sating desire for re-association 

? fK)cJlol °S' al "tie. valid not only for patho- 
9 olS" *; ‘° * d ^e, for normal people, 
version which „, CTe ° re “P” 11 diat a f ter this prolonged intro- 
Miss Miller mil/” 1In P a ‘ red her scm e of reality for a time, 
" orid ’ W CCUmb ,0an ™ ‘ m P ress 'on of the external 

great as that of her su P au ' c influence would be at least as 
Z hat ° f hCT Let us proceed with her narrative: 

selves in lind’nes aid'aJSbihnr' 1 ' Ship 5 oflicOT ou,did diem ‘ 
plus empresses rt amebks^ and T ‘° Ul ce 1 U ’ ,I > “ de 

teaching them English. 1 passed many an amusing hour 

which, howiuen'waslittle'ni! 16 *7* oI CaUnia , I wrote a sea-chant), 
about the sea, wane aSf tow-lT ada P. talion °f a "ell Inown 
The Italians are all good ® nne ’ wine and damsels fine”) 

■«- ..,n« tad " IUlC - and ° ne ° f ^ OBC ^ 

Kracpclin dementia praecux. Bleulcr hT fUlta ^ ,c name given it by 

twilar misfortune of th a l u nei •*.. <a J ed u «*u™phrcma. It u the par 
bad p,^r„ by , hc p jdlum!U ,V 

in h 01 PWUuatr,' The J h),tma appear ,r judged bum 

" “I 1 ™- na,UraI h see, only to X. ewes 

to J dT **" erpmences arm < *T 0raL,c “tualion ir 11 .err de 

no mote^r ^ h),terxa * ho llo *Iy tesmS?** “ “ Home for Incurables The 
«tw 7 ^ a ”r a f lUiC ° f r “l mt ° ,dd ° 1 ' ln lunatic asvlnms are 

S LX1 ' du ~*- » <* 

an idea f™"- «“> hardly erer 

' • - 
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singing at night as he stood walrh on deck, had made a great imnres- 
ston on me and had given me the idea of writing some words that 
could be fitted to his melody. 

Soon afterwards, I nearly did what the proverb says, "See Naples 
ana the," lor in the port of Naples 3 began by being very ill (though 
not dangerously so) ; then I recovered sufficiently to go as!] ore and 
usit die principal sights of the dty in a carnage. This outing tired 
me extremely; and as we were intending to visit Pisa the next day, 
I soon returned on board and went to bed early, without thinking of 
anything more serious than the good looks of the officers and the 
ugliness of Italian beggars. 


1 One is slightly disappointed at meeting here, instead of the 
powerful impression one expected, an apparently insignificant 
episode, a mere flirtation. Nevertheless one of the officers, a 
singer, had evidently made a considerable impression on her. 
The concluding remark— 1 “without thinking of anything more 
serious than the good looks of the officers”— does, it is true, tone 
it down somewhat Even so, the assumption that tins impression 
had no little influence on her mood is supported by the fact 
that a poem in honour of the singer was immediately forthcom- 
ing. One is only too ready to make light of such an experience 
and to accept die assurance of those concerned that everything 
is quite simple and not at all important. I am inclined to pay 
rather more attention to it, because experience has shown that 
an impression winch comes after an introversion of that kind 
has a profound effect and may possibly have been underesti- 
mated by Miss Miller herself. The sudden, passing attack of 
sickness requires psychological explanation, though this is not 
possible for lack of data But the phenomena about to be de- 
scribed can only be understood as arising out of a convulsion 
that reaches into the very depths of her being: 

From Naples to Leghorn is one night by boat, during Much I slept 
moderately well-my sleep is rarely deep or dreamless-arid it seemed 
to me that my mother’s voice woke me up just at the end of the fol 
lowing dream, which must, therefore, have taken place immediately 
before waking 

First I was vaguely conscious of the words Mien the morning 
stars sang together," whidi served as the prelude, if I may so put it. 
to an involved idea of creation anti to mighty chorales reverberating 
through the universe But. with the confusion and strange contradic- 
4* 
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tion characteristic ol dreams, all this was mixed up with choruses 
from oratorios gisen by one of the leading musical societies of New 
,7 and with indistinct memories of Milton’s Paradise Lost. Then. 
1 " ut . o£ th . ls m . edle >’ " ord s appeared, and a little later they 
“ ,hr “ sf^nras, in my handwriting, on a sheet 
alhnm tf-f? r ue ' Ilne<1 "itting paper, in a page of my old poetry 

in short, they- appealed to 
me exactly as they did ,n reality, a few minutes later, in my book. 

rearrantwd'di^ho 511 'j Totc c ‘ nv,n t - li ‘ following poem, which she 
nearly in ! e ° ' ' e "’* n:onI - !s iater, in order to make it more 
nearly, , n her opinion, like the dream original: 


First Version 


Second Version ( more exact) 

A myriad ears^pran^lmo^erng "c™ I 116 Etcrnal first aade 
And throughout all the Uniw-rsf , " d 

Rolled a mighty echo: ^ m)Tiad ears sprang out to hear, 

"Glorv tn _rr- .... And throughout all Tlniim^r 


ti 1 1 V 9 “I an tn 

Koiied a mighty echo: 

•'Glory to the God ofSoundr 

' n ^Z 0ishl) fi ™ «• 

A-lrtad^essprang out to see 
And hearing ears and seeing^ 
Apm gate forth diat nfi^ 

"tvnr hc God ° f *=>“* 

^-,ess„ 


“ cars Sprang out to hear, 

And throughout all the Universe 
There rolled an echo deep and 
clear: 

“All glory to the God of Sound!" 

When the Eternal first made 

Light, 

a 65 65 s P ran g out to look. 

And hearing ears and seeing eyes, 
!r ™ ore a mighty choral took: 
AH glory to the God of Light!” 

When the Eternal first gave Love, 
v **5* ^ earts sprang into life; 
V? “lied with music, eyes with 
light, ’ 

Pe ? Ied forth with hearts with 
w ‘O'e all rife: 

"AH glory to the God of Lose!” 


c, ^ e lOT y 1° the God of Lose! 

‘° get - at thc r °°“ of >"1 

tile Si ■ at tllc tmtcnal alrcaiK •" ‘^ ?OCiallon s, let us take 
,hC !! " 1 ’ '■» a i r cady rccei ed d,f/ TI '= ™pression c 

““ C cm P !ia sis. so tt ought not t 
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be difficult to lay hold of the dynamic processes responsible far 
this poetic revelation. It was suggested further back that Min 
Miller may have considerably underestimated the scope of the 
erotic impression she had received. This assumption is the more 
probable in that experience has shown that relatively weak 
erotic impressions are often underestimated. One can sec this 
most clearly in eases where an erotic relationship is regarded as 
impossible on social or moral grounds (for instance between 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, older and younger 
men, etc.). H the impression is comparatively slight, it does not 
exist at all for the persons concerned; if it is strong, then a 
tragic dependence dc\ clops which can lead to all sorts of 
trouble. This lack of judgment can go unbelievably far— a 
mother who sees her small son having an erection in her own 
bed; a sister who half-playfully embraces her brother; a twenty* 
year-old daughter who still sits herself in her father's lap and 
then has “strange" sensations in her "tummy." And yet they arc 
all highly indignant when anyone speaks of "sexuality." There 
is a certain kind of education that tacitly aims at knowing as 
little as possible about these unmentionable facts in the back* 
ground, and which shrouds them in the deepest ignorance . 3 No 
wonder, then, that most people's judgment in regard to the 
scope of erotic impressions is precarious and inadequate. Miss 
Miller was, as we have seen, quite prepared for a deep impres- 
sion. But not many of the feelings it aroused seem to have come 
to the surface, for the dream had to repeat the lesson os cr again 
We know from analytical experience that the initial dreams of 
patients at the beginning of an analysis arc of especial interest, 
not least because they often bring out a critical evaluation of 
the doctor's personality which previously he would have asked 
for in vain. They enrich the patient's conscious impression of 
the doctor, often on very important points, and they frequently 
contain erotic comments which the unconscious *° male 

in order to counterbalance the patient’s underestimation and 
uncertain appraisal of the impression. Expressed in the drastic 
and h> ncrbolic manner peculiar to dreams, the impression often 
appears in almost unintelligible form owing to the incongruity 
of the symbolism. A further peculiarity, which semis due to the 

*Tfie Kiilct mu« mnwihrr fttfi rfw * rrr * TinrT ’ the tnl " wtl 
War Much tui changed »in« ihos 
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historical stratification of the unconscious, is that when an im- 
pression is denied conscious recognition it reverts to an earlier 
form of relationship. That explains why young girls, at the 
time of their first love, have gTeat difficulty in expressing them- 
selves owing to disturbances brought about by regressive reac- 
tnation of the father-imago . 4 

, su PP ose that something similar has happened to 

Miss Miller, for the idea of a masculine Creator-God is appar- 
y erne from the father-imago , 0 and aims, among other 
tmngs, at replacing the infantile relation to the father in such 
rlrrt? lu ab Jf dlc indiv *dual to emerge from the narrow 
tins is f->r f C J mt .° lbe wider cirtde of society. Naturally 
In uiw 0 ** a y st,n S the meaning of the dream-image. 
anDe .°. . t iese feflections, the poem and its prelude 

an intrmrrsi J* l S lou sly and poetically fonnulated product of 
Despite inadrm \ 3t ^ re S r . cssed hack to the father-imago, 
its essential in^ ^. a PP ercc Pt 5 °n of the operative impression, 
ha ' C bcen ^to die substitute 

pression was t I Or, o , n. so to speak. The operative im- 
“When the momin" ° mC 0 ^ cer s ' n S in S in the night-watch— 

i3 

s ° und , th - ^ tben 


iHercin,,^ , . uuullu , men Light, ana men 

,n order to maledrar, bl'tWh ‘° thc tCrra '' lma go” rather than to “complex." 
lactor which I sum up under “™° ICe .. 0 I a * ec t ,n,ca t term, that thc ps)diaIogiC 3 l 
hierarch), i*. possesses that aufo^ ? ° l 3 llv,n S independence »n the psychic 
the essential feature of feelin" tnnJt™* " hlch " ,dc experience has shown to be 
•.mso" <ct m, "P^cholog; o! b, °“S ht OUt b >’ ,hc 


Z s and 3) My «- 


'»e „„ , h i f' . 

it- Thu ™ “ J n ' d, ' ,al Prolog, and hate therefore re 

pydtf'nsy of z»a™£ d C °™°'‘” r and dd,bn »“ 1 r «» *T P“>- 

encc for toy point of view y , hI crn lu pent«ion furnishes abundant 
insane &h..i I UaDIe lough* — * 


insane 6chreber m hu^ntoV ,nS,S !* 1 and confirmation is also g» 


— jf the sam ° ^ U5e oi imago” has close 

'imagines et lares.” In i* 113 and also in the ancient religious 
>rder w m > b, ' r * nl ">8'. I ore the term -.rehajpe- 


in order to bnngTut '^L, - - ™ ram 

f»b«ne tore,. 5 Uw «*“ »e are dealing with rmpemonal. 


“ *^h e idea that the 

SmoTih"^"^ Urn, utf ' IC " VCd f, °”> >l»t father imago need be 

tamed m hc f talhcr 'mago has shown lh; ,, PerSOnalmic Pathology Closer jmesU 

Cf m, ^ Jjnnmg and a, "T on ' nu * rc 

Relation' between Uie Ego ~ 
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Love That Sound should he the first thing created has parallels 
m tbe creative word in Genesis in Simon Magus, where the 
voice corresponds to the sun. 0 m the sounds or cries of laments 
non mentioned m Poimandres? and in God s laughter at the 
creation of the world (ra^oiroda) m a Leiden Papyrus 8 Hence 
we may hazard the conjecture, which will he amply confirmed 
later on, that there was the following chain of association the 
singer— the singing morning star~the God of Sound- the 
Creator— the God of Light— of the sun— of fire— and of Love 
Most of these expressions are also characteristic of the language 
of love and are found wherever speech is heightened by emotion 

66 Miss Miller has tried to understand tins unconscious creation 
by -means of a procedure which agrees in principle with the 
methods of psychological analysis and therefore leads to the 
same results But, as is usually the case with laymen and be- 
ginners she gets stuck at associations which bring the under 
lying complex to light only in an indirect way Nevertheless a 
simple procedure a mere matter of carrying the thought to its 
logical conclusion is enough to help one find the meaning 

6 7 Miss Miller finds it astonishing, first of all that her uncon 
scions fantasy does not, like the Biblical account of the Creation 
put light in the first place but sound There now follows a truly 
ad hoc theoretical explanation She says 


It may be of interest to recall that Anaxagoras too makes the cos 
mos arise out of chaos by means of a whirlwind ®— which does not 
normally occur without producing a noise But at that time I hid 
not yet made a study of philosophy and I knew nothing cither of 
Anaxagoras or of his theories about the rous which I found I had 


° But the voice and ibe name (arc) *un and moor Hippolylul Etenchos Vt 
Max MiMIer in his foreword to the Sacred Books of the East t p xxv «)i 
Of the sacred s) liable Om He therefore who meditates on Om meditate* on the 
spirit m man as identical with U e sp nt in the run 
T Schulte Gnosis p 62 Text in Scott Ilermetuo I p 115 Lib 1 4 
8 V a P J 395 in Dielcnch Abraxas p 17 And God laughed seven times Cha 
Cha Cha Cha Cha Clia Cha and as Cod laughed there arose reven god* 

® In Anaxagoras the living primal power of imparts movement to inert 
matter There is of course no mention of noise Also Mm Milter sirascs the 
Wind nature of nK.ro than » «orr,oirf hy ancten. Ir**™ On tho other 
ton J th„ 

of the Stoics, to the .met homy of one of my |»..mt, to father eo-cred 
face Kith his hands and ble.r ,nto her open month-an allooon to .nrf.r.ton, 
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been unconsciously following. I was in equally complete ignorance 
oE the name of Leibniz and consequently of his doctrine "dum Deus 
calculat fit mundus.” 


The allusions to Anaxagoras and Leibniz both refer to creation 
through thought, so that divine thought alone is held capable 
of producing a new material reality— a reference which seems 
unintelligible at first, but will soon become more understand- 
able. 

68 We come now to the associations from which Miss Miller 
mainly derives her unconscious creation: 


In the first place, there is Milton's Paradise Lost, of which we had a 

W™‘ UO n “ h0 T-','! ltmra,cd b V Gustave Dori, and which I have 
Wra we 1 since chddhood. Then the Book of job, which has been 

mv lL " er r s,nce 1 remember. Now, if you compare 

die same me the " ,ords oI Paradise Lost, you find it is in 
me same metre ( w j w ^ , ». 1 

Of man’s first disobedience . . . 

“J 12 Eternal first made sound. 

various passagef in j’ob ‘and P ° Cm “ S,i8btl >' rcminisccnt °| 

oratorio The Creed™ t- u one or two P ,ares in Handel's 
beginning of the dream). hlCh appcarcd m ,he confusion at the 

with the b^nrdm?' 5 ^’ ' vb ' cb is us we know closely associated 
through the fine ''Of 1 >• r is debned more precisely 

to the S Fan, which ? n Z ! ** disob 5 di <^e”-a clear reference 
I know the obiection , / : . 0 ” nectlon > s n °t witliout significance, 
that Miss Miller could i ev( j r y one "'til raise here, namely 
an example, that she nicked* " e ' have cho . scn any other line as 
accident, and that its contrni° n tte r ‘ m 5uitabIe one purely by 
cism levelled at the association” 5 ly accidentab The criti- 
arguments of this kind Tl IIll; tfiod generally operates with 
fact that the law of misun ^ crstan ding arises from the 

enough: there are k never taken seriously 

there is a very g00 d reason a' *'i ust 35 wdk ” It is so, and 
Miller's poem is associated '!'u u U so ' Ic is a fact that Miss 
attention on the very sam “ Fab ’ and this focuses our 

already surmised. U 'foT'™" existence we have 
10 Probably Hajdn'i Creation is aUthor "CglectS to tell US 

4 6 
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tegtity. In the same P"™" tn . Ufe of 
tion of the ."T*"'- the ra00 d, expressed by tins 
cartlily travail. Tbe idea, Miller’s feeling of having 

recollection of Paradise Lost u ; h tcd rvith Satanic 

lost something which w» docent vkdm became she did 
temptation. Like Job, s ic i . i n i,\ sufferings arc not under- 
not succumb to the ^^tao"" that Satan has a 

stood by Ins friends, no innocent. Indeed, he 

hand in the game and hat Jo Docs th ; s , perhaps, 

never wearies of protesting in ncur otics and mentally 

give us a clue? We know . [end t i,eir innocence against non- 
diseased people conunui V tion one discovers that in 

existent attacks; but on dos f ' ithout cause they are 

is'plainly rcvealed°by d*mcontent of the alleged accusations and 

that can be traced all through me Q de Bergerac. 

misunderstood reminds us o f he figure o £ ited love, on 

Teady seen, in th Treachery, and Folly . 

Compromise, Prejudice, Treachery. 

You strip Irom me die laurel and the rose! 

lob laments: 

God hath — -cnsarA-- 

rw d ar"u°t V heha.hbrokenn.easuude . ^ ^ 

lh.1 her asleaw 

Cradvalb 
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he hath also taken me by my neck, and shaken me to pieces, 
and set me up for his mark. 

His archers compass me round about, 
he cleaveth my reins asunder, and doth not spare; 
he poureth out my gall upon the ground. 

He breaketh me with breach upon breach, 
he runneth upon me like a giant. 13 


1 The emotional analogy lies in having to suffer a hopeless 
struggle against overwhelming odds. It is as if this struggle were 
accompanied from afar by the clangour of “creation," as if it 
constellated in the unconscious a wonderful and mysterious 
image that has not yet forced its way into the light of the 
upper world. We surmise, rather than know, that this struggle 
has got something to do with creation, with the unending battle 
between affirmation and negation. The allusions to Rostand’s 
Cyrano through the identification with Christian, to Milton’s 
Paradis,* Lost, to the sorrows of Job, misunderstood by his 
tnends, plainly betray that in the soul of the poet there is 
something that identifies with tiiese ideas. She too has suffered 
like Job, has lost paradise, and dreams of "creation’-creation 
through thought— and of fructification through the rushing 
wind of the pneuma. 

73 We submit ourselves once more to Miss Miller’s guidance: 
t'ide'n! emtl! ' a ® e ^ ,een> 1 was very much excited by an 

creatgTCSct ^ fT " lhe ,to 

out sleeD wnndwm t. an . d 1 P assetl almost the whole night with* 
to sk een TuiT. g Wh:U “ “ uld M -From the age of nine 
1“™;' t ‘ o .S 0 ouSun days to a p resbyterian , lher e 

known cohere Anrt'^ cu tlvated ma n, now president of a well 
see myseff s?ffi ornm" r"?' ■'? I have of him, I 

and struggling to keen mvslb s ‘ U ' n g. ,n our large pew in church 
stand what hfthe world b E awal;e ’ ™hout being able to under- 
"Cosmos,” and"Um Gift of Lme!" when * V** «o ns of ’’Chaos,” 

puberty (nine' to sixteen^ u memories °f the awakening of 
horn of chaos with the ''Gi'ftof “ nn ‘;? t ‘ 1,e id «> of the cosmos 
this happy connection * i. °, £ L °Y e ‘ The medium in which 
respected ecclesiastir P| ace 1S the memory of a much- 
13 Job iG: mf ^ ° s P°^ e those dark words. From the 
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some period comes the memory o £ her excitement over the 
Idea spontaneously creating its own object Two wavs of crea 
tion arc here hinted at creative thought, and the imstenous 
reference to die Gift of Love ' 

75 During the litter part of my medical studies I had an oppor 
tunny of gaming through long observation, a deep insight into 
the soul of a fifteen year-old girl I then discovered, to my 
astonishment, what the contents of unconscious fantasies are 
like, and how far removed they are from what a girl of this age 
shows in her outward demeanour and from what an outsider 
would suspect They were far reaching fantasies of a positively 
mythical nature the girl saw herself, in her split off fantasy, as 
the racial mother of uncounted generations of men 1 * Even 
allowing for the markedly poetic cast of her imagination, there 
still remained elements that are probably common to all girls 
of her age, for the unconscious is infinitely more common to all 
men than are the contents of their individual consciousnesses 
The unconscious is, in fact, the condensation of die average run 
of historical experience 

7 s Miss ft filler’s problem at tins age was the common human 
problem How am I to be creative? Nature knows only one 
answer to that Through a child (die gift of love) But-how 
does one get a child? Here arises the problem which as expen 
ence has shown, is connected with the father 15 so that it cannot 
be tackled properly because too much preoccupation with the 
father at once brings up the incest barrier The strong and 
natural love that binds the child to the father turns aivay, 
during the years when die child is outgrowing the family circle, 
to the higher forms of the father, to authority, to die Fadiers 
of the Church and to the father god visibly represented by 
them, ivhere there is even less possibility of coming to grips 
with the problem Nevertheless, mythology is not lacking in 
consolations- Did not the Word become flesh? And did not the 
divine pneuma enter into die Virgins womb? (pi in) The 
whirlwind of Anaxagoras was that same divine nous which pro 
duced the world out of itself Why do we chensh the image of 
11 The rave is published !» my On ike Psychology end Peihol»0 of So oiled 

Occult Phenomena , , _ , 

J&Cf Freud Araly.is of a Photon in a r™ old »«d my nychic 
Conflicts tn a Child pars. 46®- 
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the Immaculate Mother even to this da)? Because it is still com- 
forting and speaks without words or noisy sermons to the com 
fortless, saying, "I too have become a mother"— through the 
"Idea spontaneously creating its own object." I believe there 
would be reason enough for a sleepless night if those adolescent 
fantasies once got hold of this idea— the consequences would 
indeed be incalculable. 

7 Everything psychic has a lower and a higher meaning, as in 
the profound saying of late classical mysticism: "Heaven above, 
Heaven below, stars above, stars below, all that is above also is 
below, know this and rejoice." 18 Here we lay our finger on the 
secret symbolical significance of everything psychic. We would 
e oing less than justice to the intellectual originality of our 
author if we were content to trace back the excitement of that 
s eep ess night simply and solely to the sexual problem in ib 
nairower sense. That would be only one half of the meaning, 
and he lower half at that. The other half is ideal creation as a 
substitute for real creation 

78 P ersonahtIes who are obviously capable of intellectual 

of tfip'ir / P ros P ect °f spiritual fruitfulness is something worthy 
v til nLI 8 ; CSt ^ P -' ratl0nS ' and for man y people it is actually a 
excitement*/ ” S odier s ‘ de oE tIie fantasy also explains the 
tains a WC are c ° ncerned here with a thought that con- 

to quote Mapte^r" 0 1 *17 dle / u ^ ure one of those thoughts which, 
from the “n *" mC - ’ s P r * n S from the “inconscient supdrieur," 
have had P r0S P ectlve P otenc y’‘ of a subliminal synthesis 18 I 
have had occasion to observe, in the course of my daily profes 

*q! tCnOxu -An otdpaiaDh nT* TO * ro TO " TO TW 70 

the text mentioned by AthanLnu K° f v?* * abuIa ^aragdma ot Hermes, and of 
I have quoted the latter text m mv ^ >edt ^ us Ae SyP^cus, Part 2. p 4'4> 

17 Wisdom and Destiny ^ s>chology of the Transference,” par 384 

should be considered Ifurtha^'th thC ChargC ° f “T* 1105 ® But perhaps the facts 
E!! 108 : 0 ' com hination3 which'!” "° unconscious contain* 
Analysis dissolves these combimiu °v 0t , rcach the threshold of consciousness 
works backwards like the science *** ,Wo the,r historical determinants It 
remote as to be beyond the reach of J U5t 33 a lar S e P art of the past is so 

of these unconscious determinants ,StoncaI knowledge, so too the greater part 
ng cither of that which is hidden ,* U ” reachablc History, however knows noth 
,ul “" might " ,h ' p»< «r of that wh.ch h.ddon .» 

- ; 
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sional work (though this is an experience about whose certainty 
I n un express myself with all the caution which the complex!^ 
of the materia! enjoins), that in certain cases of long-sanding 
neurosis a dream, often of visionary clarity, occurs about the 
°. C t . h f.?r set oE Ule ninHS or Jhort'y before, which imprints 
ttsert indelibly on the mind and, when analysed, reveals to die 
patient a hidden meaning that anticipates the subsequent 
events of his life. 38 1 am inclined to attribute a similar meaning 
to the excitement of that restless night, because the later events, 
so far as Miss Miller consciously or unconsciously reveals them 
to us, are entirely of a nature to confirm our supposition that we 
must take that moment as foreshadowing a future life-aim. 

) Miss Miller ends her string of associations with die following 
comment: 


It [the dream} seems to me to result from a mixture in my mind of 
Paradise Lost , Job, and The Creation, with notions like the “Idea 
spontaneously creating its own object," the "Gift of Love," “Chaos," 
and “Cosmos ” 

0 Thus, like little bits of coloured glass in a kaleidoscope, frag- 
ments of philosophy, aesdicdcs, and religion are blended to- 
gether in her mind, so she tells us— 

ready contained in today, and all the threads of ihe future are already laid down, 
a deeper knowledge of the present might render possible a moderately far sighted 
prognosis of the future If we apply this reasoning to the realm of the psychic we 
necessarily come to the same result Just as memories that have long since fallen 
below the threshold are still accessible to the unconscious, so also are certain very 
fine subliminal combinations that point forward, and these are of the greatest sig- 
nificance for future events in so far as the latter arc conditioned by out- psychology 
But no more than the science of history bothers itself with future combination) of 
event), which are rather the object of political science, can the forward pointing 
psychological combinations be the object of analysis, they would be much more 
the object of a refined psychological syntheticum that knew how to follow the 
natural currents of libido This we cannot do, or only badly, but it happens 
easily enough in the unconscious, and it seems as if from time to time, under 
certain conditions, important Iragments of this work come to light, at least in 
dreams, thus accounting for the prophetic significance of dreams long claimed 
by superstition Dr earns are very often anticipations of future alterations of con 
sciousness jCf Jung, '‘General Aspects of Dream Psychology, pars. <j)2tf 

iM)reanu seem to remain spontaneously in the memory for just w long as they 
correctly sum up the psychological situation of the individual 
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. . . under the stimulation of the voyage and of countries flcciingly 
seen, coupled with the vast silence and impalpable charm of the *ea 
—to produce this beautiful dream. There was only this and nothing 
more. “Only this, and nothing morel” 

With these words Miss Miller shows us politely but em- 
p latically out. Her parting words of negation make one curious 
SL* now cxactl y ™hat position they arc intended to negate. 

^ re '!J as onl y this an d nothing more” must refer to "the 
impa pab e charm of the sea”; so presumably the handsome 
young o icer who sang so melodiously during the watches of the 
night is long since forgotten, and nobody is to know, least of all 
j ttiat ^ a star the m orning who heralded the 

oneself da ^*.‘° ° ne should, however, avoid pacifying 

this " (Z hC ***** Wlth soothin g phrases like "There was only 
moment 'i? i P lg,lt easiI y g>'c them the lie the next 

adds “Onlv to Miller, who immediately 

source The ^ noth,ng more »" but without giving the 

siSar from poe ' s poem " xhe “ ” 

As oE e somet»ic^grn^'^n l i;nE 1 ^i SU ^^ en ^ therC Clme a ta PP in S’ 

•• Tis some vi !ltor> - J m PP f” "PP m S at chamber door. 

Only th„, and nothing m - or “? P ‘ ng at m >' Camber door- 

ooet o! his at «* d °°r an d reminds the 

"Nevermore.” and heJ i The raven’s name is 

reEram to every \etse old* m * lorT ikle "Nevermore” as a 

-Hb. Zl? mem ° rieS COme baCk 

toltaing love Q[ m ' >» openence a „ an be ^ tom ltE 

Spin,. (Zrmrtn,, d„ y„„ m ■ !■*. modem Creel. % ers ion from 

° maiden. „ hen 4 ^ ‘'T'’ *?’ P 
A bn s h, , Ur »„ ^ " °' Sht - Wh ° “* 

And it leaned do „„ ,“ h ' T S ™ “■ 

the sea told the ru^e^Z, the lldin 8*« 

Tte sailor made a son e ihZ u * he rudder 10,(1 the sailor. 

Then the pnest heard it too * f nei8hboun heard it, 
her my father heard it ^ * l ° “ y mother - 
I*®* me and scolded me ^ Wlh an8er 

"» 1 « — -rjofed“„T„ ,, : en - 
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and inch time the spectre repeats inexorably 
run the poet seels to frighten away the dismal 
at the raven 


Nevermore in 
guest shouting 


lie that non! our sign o! parting bird or Send] I steeled tipwut 
,n ff“ 

Get thee back into the tempest and the Night s Plutonian shoref 
Lc-ive no bhcl plume as a token of the he thy sou] hath spoken! 
.Leave loneliness unbrokenl-quit the bust above my doorl 
Take th> beak from out ray heart and take thy form from off tm 
doorl ' 

Quoth the rat en Neiermorel 


e 3 The words Only this and nothing morel which apparently 
skip so lightly over the situation are taken from a poem which 
depicts m art affecting manner the poet s despair over a lost 
Jove 21 Their quotation gives the show away completely Miss 
Miller evidently underestimated die impression winch the 
night watching singer had made upon her and its far reaching 
consequences This tinder estimation is precisely the reason why 
the problem was not worked out consciously and why it pro 
duced those psychological riddles " The impression goes on 
working in the unconscious and dirows up symbolical fantasies 
First it is the morning stars [that] sang together then Para 
fitse Lost then the yearning clothes itself in ecclesiastical garb 
speaks darkly of World Creation and finally rises to a reh 
gious hymn where it at last finds its way to freedom But the 
hymn bears in its own peculiarities the marks of its origin by 
the devious route of the father imago relationship the night 
watching singer becomes the Creator the God of Sound of 
Light and of Love This is not to say that the idea of God de- 
nies from the loss of a lover and is nothing but a substitute for 


"l The atmosphere of the poem j ery rem n scent at Gdrard de Nerval $ Aurel a 
a book that ant e pat« tie same fate that befell M ss M ller sp r mat ben ghteti 
ness Cf the s gmfieance of the raven n alchemy where it « a synonym for the 
r> gredo (Psychology and Akl e ny pars 333ft) 

2* This agan Is deededly remit scent of Gtfrard de Nervals att tud e to '■arils 
Aurel a whose s gmfcance he refuses 10 auin < He would nor bclcee tool 3 
femme ord na re de ce monde co Jd have the glamour h s unconsno s endowed 
her w th Today we know that a powerful Impress on of th s kinds due to the 
projection of an archetype e that of the an «na or animus See The Rchuons 
between the Ego and the Unconscious pars 396S. and my Psychological Aspects 
of the Xorc pars S_,Gff 
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the human object. What is evidently in question here is the 
displacement of libido on to a symbolical object, with the result 
that the latter is turned into a sort of substitute. It is in itself a 
perfectly genuine experience, though, like everything else, it 
can be put to improper use. 

The winding path of the libido seems to be a via dolorosa; 
at any rate. Paradise Lost and the parallel reference to Job lead 
one to that conclusion. The initial hints of identification with 
Christian, which really points to Cyrano, prove that the long 
way round is a way of suffering, just as it was when mankind, 
aEter the Fall, had to bear the burden of earthly life, or when 
Job suffered under the power of God and Satan and became the 
unsuspecting plaything of two superhuman forces. Faust offers 
the same spectacle of a wager with God: 


Mm ST ™* at d ° you ' va S er? You "ill lose him yet. 
Provided you give me permission 

o steer him gently in the course I set . 23 


Compare with this the passage in Job, where Satan says: 

BUt wm thee^o thy £5”“ ‘° UCh ^ ' hat hC ,,ath ' ^ 

as good and JvU die f ° rC< t are characterized 

one in Faust where tlm a a *- 310 P roblcm is a definitely erotic 
priate role o’l tempter This ls aptl ? characterized by the appro- 
same time lob is not'rnn. ■ PeCt c‘ S Iackln S in J° b - but at the 

soul, and he never ceases toT 5 - 0 , lhe . conflict within his 0 "' n 

Stf x * r t ^ 

- raore ronsdous in 
that good and evil C o m ,L ' She admm nothing, and pretends 
with Job is significant in ru™ outs,de - Hence her identification 
Very important analog stinYIT” alSO -' But tbcre 15 another ’ 

urge— which is how lob I, ? u mcntl °nedi the procreative 

standpoint-remains the « St - Y rc garded from the natural 
Miss Miner app“„ Cf aUribu ‘c of the God wbom 
*T„„, by 7 mV " £r0m ,bc "otic impression, for 

« Job,:,; rrr ,r P ' 5 F 
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tthicli reason he is praised in the hymn as Creator We see the 
same thing m Job Satan is the destroyer of Jobs fruitfulness 
but God is the All rnntful therefore at the end of the booh 
he addresses a paean filled with lofty poetic beauty to Ins own 
creative power but it is curious to note that he gives chief con 
suleratzon to two highly unsympathetic representatives of the 
animal kingdom Behemoth and Lcuathan both expressive of 
the crudest force conceivable m nature 

Miss Miller uses the text of die Authorized Version v Inch 
like Luther s v crsion is very suggestive 

Behold now behemoth which I mule with thee 
he eatctli grass as an ox 
Lo now his strength is m his loins 
and his force is in the navel of Ins belly 
He moveth his tail like a cedar 
the sines s of bis stones are v Tapped together 
His bones are as strong pieces of brass 
Ins bones are like bars of iron 
He is die chief of the ways of God 

Canst tl ou dm out leviathan i uh an hook? 

or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? 

Canst thou put an hook into lus nose? 

or bore Ins jaw through with a thorn? 

Will he make many supplications unto thee? 

will lie speak soft words unto thee? 

Will he make a covenant with thee? 
wilt thou take him for a servant for ever? 5 


'o God speaks thus in order to parade his power and ommp 
otencc forcibly before Job s eyes God is as Behemoth and 
Leviathan a the fruitfulness and abundance of Nature the 
ungovernable wildness and licentiousness of Nature the over 
whelming danger of unchained power * 7 What was it that de 
strayed Job s earthly paradise? The unchained power of Nature 


2 * Job to «5 it) 41 -4 

20 Cf SchS f D e Gcstal rira Sacans m A) eti T« arowit n J ng Sym&os A 
des Cr sirs pp s88ff 
87 Job 41 ig-2«v 

Out of his mou h go burning lamps and sparks of fre leap out 
O tofl s no sir Is goril smoke as out of a secth njr pot or cauldron 
H s f realh k ndieth wall and a flame gocih 001 of lus mou h 
I„ h , „«k ticth md »ra> , . lumrf tm ,o« Wore turn 

fconi nuettj 
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God, so the poet gives us to understand, lias simply shown his 
other side for once, the side we call the Devil, and let loose all 
the terrors of Nature upon the unfortunate Job. The God who 
createt such monstrosities, at the very thought of which we poor 
weak mortals stiffen widi fear, must certainly harbour within 
" q “ ahtles whlch g‘ ve °no pause. This God dwells in the 
’ \ n , ! e uncor >scious 2 ’ That is the source of our fear of the 
Man ?, y ternl)lc . and of the strength to withstand the terror, 
feather i m US consc mus ego, is a mere bagatelle, a 

som .me ", r H ltl r Cr J and ,h ' ,llCT witl > every gust of wind, 
cannot ln'n I * and sometimes the sacrificer, and he 

both as ere? ** 1 1C n °°*' °f Job shows us God at work 
hS foTced „ el? destr< r r - Who is this God? An idea that 

all ae es and al ?° n manl '! nd m all parts of the earth and in 
which has us at J* *" Slmilar f° r 'n: an otherworldly power 

all t necessm s a^d^' "'"ft begCts 3nd ki, '- a " ° f 

logically speaking the GoZ “““ ° E 1,fe ' Sincc> I ,s > cll0 ‘ 
archetypal nature’ it ° d a S e 15 a complex of ideas of an 

mg aTertain sum 0 rene^? a , r -!? be r ^ rded 35 "P™” 1 - 

jection. 20 I n most nf ,, ^ O'l»do) which appears in pro- 

formative factor whirl ' eXm,n S religions it seems that the 
— hldl th e attr, bines of divinity is the 

1 lie lultCS ot hu fir tli 

^they cannot be moicd™ J °' ncd to S cl her they arc firm in thcmscl'O 

st°nc onc * ^ ea » as hard as a piece of the nether mill 

When he raiseth up himself , 

^hey pu r ,f y lhcm5dvej * eighty arc afraid by reason of breakings 

the habergeon Ia ) ct h at him cannot hold the spear, the dart, nor 

The arrow cannot ^ilkTh.m “ r °" Cn " ood 

^stubble si mgy tones are turned with him into 

ao xius proposiu hose source 1S primarily psycho 

‘ God* 1 it a^?n A0 ! Og,Ca/ v,cw a "d not a m« C ’ i^" 56 P eo P le have failed to see 
therefore cham'S autonomi «n a colUetiwarrhf 1 StatCTnent The psychic fact 
spontaneously P Mlc 1,01 only of al] JO/'-'. a) I later called it It is 

sciouj p,, c | n 1 c dreams of individuals rorms °f religion, but appears 

soots, T *- bUl “ » sThty »■ * such an uncon 

ffllnd * “ “ * «me„, Seh l P '?? Cnt OE ,he *‘>',„de of ^ »» 

jg ‘ h “ u,d "°‘ » melt be eonlused ».th 
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Wh,l f m the oIder rel, S ,0fU « was the mother 
g0 , esc * ttnbu tes are omnipotence a sternly persecuting 
paternalism ruling through fear (Old Testament) and a lovin* 
paternalism (New Testament) In certain pagan conceptions ol 
divinity the maternal element is strongly emphasized and there 
is also a wide development of the animal or theriomorphic ele 
rnent 30 (PI iwi ) The God concept is not only an image but an 
elemental force The primitive power which Jobs Hymn of 
Creation vindicates absolute and inexorable unjust and super 
human is a genuine and authentic attribute of the natural 
power of instinct and fate which leads ns into life which 
makes all the world become guilty before God (Romans 3 1 9) 
and against which all struggle is m vain Nothing remains for 
mankind but to work in harmony with this will To s ork in 
harmony with the Jibido does not mean 1 ertmg oneself drift 
with it for the psychic forces have no uniform direction but 
are often directly opposed to one another A mere letting go of 
oneself leads in the shortest space of time to the most hopeless 
confusion It is often difficult if not impossible to feel the 
ground cuircnt and to know the true direction at any rate 
collisions conflicts and mistakes are scarcely avoidable 
a As we have seen the religious hymn unconsciously produced 
by Miss Miller appears in the place of the erotic problem It 
demes its material for the most part from reminiscences which 
were reactivated by the introverted libido Had this creation 
not come off Miss Miller would inevitably have yielded to the 
erotic impression either with the usual consequences or else 
with a negative result which would have replaced the lost hap- 
piness by a correspondingly strong feeling of regret Opinions 
as we know are deeply divided over die value of solving an 
erotic conflict like Miss Millers in this way It is thought to be 
much more beautiful and noble to let an erotic tension resolve 
the dea of a tnetaphp cat God The « stem* of the archetype ne lhcrposl late* 
a Cot) nor does it deny tl at he ex su 

SOTher omorph c dement* are bdio g a Ch st»» y except Jar remnant* like 
the dote the fish and tie lamb and the beast* represen ng t?c Evangdt** 

The raven and the I on symbolized defin e degrees of n at on in the Mkhn c 
myster es S nee D onysus as represen ed among o her th ng* as a buu 
female word ppers wore horns, a* though .1 ey were cow, (I o e th s format on 
to 1 ofessor Ker«ny The female worsh ppers of the bear goddess A tem 
called aptro bears Cf pi th) 
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Itself unnoticed into the sublime feelings of religious poetry, in 
sshich perhaps other people can find joy and consolation, and 
at it is a kind of unjustified fanaticism for truth to complain 
about Ae unconsciousness of such a solution. I would not like 
to decide this question one way or the other, but would prefer 
to hnd out the meaning and purpose of the apparently devious 
pa o oued by the libido, and of the apparent self-deception, 
in e case o a so-called unnatural and unconscious solution, 
is psychic processes; that is to say, it 

is Xt r r oE tJ .' C greatest he “*tic value that the psyche 

_ purposive and directed. 

love-enkfvV r oot ~ cause i l ^ e poem has been shown to be the 
much nt nrrvZ? r cx P‘ 1nad °o that does not amount to very 
settled Onlv th’ Z **** 1 uestion of purpose still remains to be 
toot °* the P ur P^ can provide a satis- 

tecretpurp OT iv cn e,IZ.°aT!i? U f Uons - Were ,,lcrc not a 


secret nurrvxii-»n^ i. ; t l uestI0 ns. Were there not a 

Of die libkbor with thTmn^td th “ u PP ose . dI y d,-VI ' om P ath 
niA _ _ opposed Tebre.umn if tc mri-j in flint 


1 nr aup£joscaiy aevious pan* 

such a process could not rat' 1 '™!"' Te ^ ression ‘ “ is certain that 
so spontaneously Also “ ^ P ,acc 50 easily, so naturally, and 

this^>rm"or1n somlTodier rt'^- l>a -n!^ 50 gently in 

transformation of lihid n ' There is no doubt that this 

speaking, die ^ JT Tr° !" ** direction as. broadly 

of natural drives. It musth?!''’"’!; 0 '''!^' 0 "' or ^placement 
habitual that we hard! . a " e] l-trodden path which is so 

»H; Betueen th'„o™alZ.n- d,e “ n ™™™ "-se'scs, i£ at 

drives and die present „^ u" C lran5 f° r mntion of instinctual 

a certain differ- 

experience— the singer— wa'” °- £ , the SU5 P>cion that the critical 
"ords. that there v£s a ^‘duously overlooked; in other 
latter term should reallv h, j amount of "repression.” This 
of which one cannot heir!? ° nI> ' " hcn !t » a voluntary act 
successfully hide , o1„n£ * '^^onscious. Nervous persons can 
-hes up to a point so d?at irr't m ° f . "* Und 
’-re complete’,, unconscious Tn* “ ’ E t!,c act o£ repression 
P°' lded ’‘y the author herself i, C “ mextS1 of associations 
have felt il,; s background in r-^ ,m pressive that she must 
therefore have transformed the li ' cl > fashion, and must 
conscious act of repression suua Uon through a more or less 
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) Repression however is an illegitimate way of evading the 
conflict for it means pretending to oneself that it does not exist 
What then becomes of the repressed conflict? Clearly it con 
tinucs to exist eicn though not conscious to the subject As we 
have seen already the repression leads to regressive reactivation 
of an earlier relationship or type of Telatedness m tins rase die 
reactivation of the father imago Constellated (ie activated) 
unconscious contents are so far as we know ah ays projected 
that is they arc either discovered m external objects or are 
said to exist outside one s own psyche A repressed conflict and 
its affective tone must reappear somewhere The projection 
caused by repression is not something that the individual con 
sciously does or makes it follows automatically and as such is 
not recognized unless there are quite special conditions which 
enforce its withdrawal 

3 The advantage of projection consists in the fact that one 
has apparently got rid of the painful conflict once and for all 
Somebody else or external circumstances now have the respon 
sibihty In the present case the reactivated father imago gives 
rise to a hymn addressed to the deity in his specifically paternal 
aspect— hence the emphasis on the rather of all dungs Creator 
etc The deity tlms takes the place of the human singer and 
earthly love is replaced by the heavenly Although it cannot be 
proved from die material available it is nevertheless highly 
improbable that Miss Miller v as so unaware of the conflicting 
nature of (he situation tint the apparently effortless transforma 
tion of die erotic impression into feelings of religious exaltation 
cannot be explained as an act of repression If this view is cor 
rect then the picture of the father god is a projection and the 
procedure responsible for tins a self deceiving manoeuvre under 
taken for die illegitimate purpose of making a real difficulty 
unreal that is of juggling it out of existence 

If however a product like the hymn came into being with 
out an act of repression i e unconsciously and spontaneously 
then we are confronted with an entirely natural and automatic 
process oE transformation In that case the creator god who 
emerges from the father imago is no longer a product of repres 
sion or a substitute but a natural and inevitable phenomenon 
Natural transformations of this kind without any semi-con 
scious elements of conflict are to be found in all genuine acts 
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o£ creation, artistic or otherwise. But to the degree tiiat they 
are causally connected with an act of repression they are col- 
oured by complexes which neurotically distort them and stamp 
them as ersatz products. With a little experience it would not be 
difficult to determine their origin by their character, and to see 
iow far their genealogy is the result of repression. Just as ill 
natural birth no repression is needed to bring or ‘‘project” a 
lving creature into the world, so artistic and spiritual creation 
is a natural process even when the figure projected is divine. 

his is far from being always a religious, philosophical, or even 
kiImT" 1111 !” 1 ! question, but is a universal phenomenon 
, , ? £orms the basis o£ a'l our ideas of God, and these are so 
“ at one . cann °t ‘oil whether they are derived from a father- 

imago'as well.) VerS3 ' (T '‘ e Same mUSt be said o£ the mothCT ' 
is aTh’inv°fi!n i ,T a “ e ?' IO ” n l, P by a spontaneous act of creation 

fore coilfrnma h * bCln ? tbat eldsts in its own I 'S IU ond tbere ‘ 
this it mav he rr OS . tensible ocator autonomously. As proof of 
and the created " ""I? ? , tbat tbe re 'ation between the creator 
showf utan tain ’ t‘ a,ec ‘ ical one ‘ a " d ‘hat, as experience 
this the naive Cen tbc P crson who is addressed. From 

that the figure producccr™" C . 0nclude5 ’ ri ghtly or wnongly, 
dined to Sume tffat it "l a " d for itselF - and he is 

it fashioned itself in him-a n h l'r'° Fashioned h ' but tha ‘ 
criticism can disprove sinr u P oss,bl ? , ty which no amount of 

process trith a tekolorical orienf™ 0 ' 5 - ° £ th ! s figure is 3 natu . ral 
pates the goal. As it ?«; nenta tion in which the cause antici- 
whether the God-imae^k ^ Ural , process - h cannot be decided 
The naive intellect can or whether it creates itself. 

account and putting the dbW, 1 ? its aut °nomy into 

ft does this by callino- nn / 1Ca r ^ atl °nship to practical use. 
or dangerous situations'^^' d ‘ Vine P resence in a11 difficult 
unbearable difficulties u pon . h ’! P, Ur ?°f oE unloading all Us 
from that quarter. 32 in the a e Almighty and expecting help 
complexes weighing on the 1 * . ° lo3!cal sense tbis means that 
die God-image. This it she r, , are consc *ously transferred to 
an act of repression, where u C notcd - “ the direct opposite of 
unconscious authoritv in,™ c ° m P ,ex es are handed over to an 
!5a 1 Pc, '» and fhuj mo . UC 1 “ one Prefers to forget them. 
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But m any reltgmus dtsc.plmc “ “ 

th at onetl,ouldTe„ =n O£on«d.to is ^ ^ ^ 

tvords o! ones sins An » hlch effectnel) pie 

mutual confession of sin (j 5 ^ -- measures aim at 

vents one from becoming unc non 

keeping the conflicts conscious and a ^ 

of the psydiotherapeutic procedn ,] 1C conflicts of 

appoints the person of thedM u [hc Sauour , m 

his patients so Christian /otroueh hablood the forgtscncss 
v\hom tic have redemption Li-mcrol ourgmh a God 

of sms - He »U*dd»^J-2lS^ 
who stands abote sin ' . f our sim m Ins bod) on 

found on Ins lips "ho sacn riced to late away the sins 
the tree * So Chrtst was once htmself .nnocent 
of many •' This God is clmactcnrca Jt , lh , c h Christian 

and a self sacrtftcer Thc ^ ! ™ a Kleps)duc benefit firstly 
education aims therefore li o n t ( sm ) of two rnutll 

one Veens oneself couscous of he , kno wn suffcnnS 

all) opposing tendencies t P wlllc h „ far more torment 

from tumtng into an unVno tm - andsccond i ) one lightens 

mg by being repressed and forg I0 whom all " utl ™ 

one s burden by sorrendenng « „ the ,r> 

are hno" n But as "e base sate ' ,«ypal ideas "Inch faith 

place a ps) clue image acomp! “ Science has no competence 

functional mu°nora> n , experience » P ob jeet 

cm Tim is Mint W® 1 ® « t this experience nnW 
ctrned with aiM * ° on iy establish the cx, \ limit* ««*» 
of science Science can on^ ^ ^ mcr „ c p these hm 

factors and pros tded . ^ ^ ^ , „„un. .~l m ' h 

M Ct 1 John * * "V t* **' t - *** *“* 

s< f 1 h«bm 1 " *" * s» 1 mrt 1 » 
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professions of faith, in all so-called metaph)sical problems we 
find ourselves confronted exclushely with psychic existent*. 
These, in accordance with their nature, arc intimately inter- 
woven with the individual personality and are therefore subject 
to all manner of variations, unlike the postulates of faith whose 
uniformity and permanence are guaranteed by tradition and by 
institutional religion. The epistemological boundaries set by the 
scientific standpoint make it inevitable that the religious figure 
appears essentially as a psychic factor which can only be sepa 
rated theoretically from the individual psyche. And the more it 
is so separated, the more it loses its plasticity and concreteness, 
since it owes its explicit form and vitality precisely to its inti- 
mate connection with the individual psyche. The scientific 
approach makes the divine figure, which faith posits as being 
the supreme certainty, into a variable and hardly definable 
quantny, a lough it cannot cast doubt on its actuality (in die 
SXv Sdence thercfore in place of die cer- 

mr II? 14 ,’ t * le . Un 5 e ! taint >’ of human knowledge. The result 
the indiJS ° , a I!. ltUde 1S . not 'rithout serious consequences for 
of nsirhir 'l ' t m c °mdous mind sees itself isolated in a norld 
tio ° rs ' and ° n ly tl ’U utmost caution and conscien- 

identifvinrr prevent lum from assimilating diem and from 
beame in " ,th , himSdL Titis danger is all the greater 
the reliffions'fi Imnledlate experience of dreams, visions, etc., 

mosHarirf fo™^H h0 ' V c. a marUd <° a PP« r in 1,16 

in the stuff of the ’ clot,le themselves so convincingly 

tshetl.cr t’lv Ire ‘ nd "‘ dual P)che that it remains a moot point 
himselL That ° ,! n t lf la3t resort produced by the subject 

common^r^^™ 0 ' "" m!nd ’ but 3 'V 

unconscious, oust which , ! ‘h 0 ‘P c ' ncnc e s P rin S s from tbe 
scious is nature whirl, ha ' e n .° contr °l- But the uncon - 
selves. Thus inasmuch neve [ dec f tvc s: only we deceive our- 
metaphysics, 'basin., iLselE^'en!^ ■ Scieiltir ' c approach disregards 
plunges us strai^h tin f ent,re ^' on verifiable experience, it 
the variability of nmtK* C uncert ^* nt Y which is conditioned by 
subjectivity of relioi!?. * n ® emphasizes outright the 

** A* i have ihown abor $ ^P^cnce, thereby offering an open 

!**!* 1113111 *oxiraol 30 l!lus,on » for the subject himself 

Ptjchosei. Z “ m ’ ** » particularly the case m neuroses and 
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the command in the Epistle o J , especially impor 

rs •»-' ~ "■ 

Paultne commands leave no doubts on .Ins score 
Th rough love be servants of one another « 

Let brotherly love one another to love and good 
And let us consider how to sttr up (J 
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Accordingly, love would seem to be no trifling tiling: it is God 
himself. 48 But, on the other hand, “love” is an extreme example 
of anthropomorphism and, together with hunger, the immemo- 
rial psychic driving-force of humanity. It is, psychologically con- 
sidered, a function of relationship on tire one hand and a 
feeling-toned psychic condition on the other, which, as we have 
seen, practically coincides with the God-image. There can be no 
doubt that love has an instinctual determinant; it is an activity 
peculiar to mankind, and, if the language of Tcligion defines 
God as love," there is always the great danger of confusing the 
love which works in man with the workings of God. This is an 
obvious instance of the above-mentioned fact that the archetype 
is inextricably interwoven with the individual psyche, so that 
the greatest care is needed to differentiate the collective type, 
at least conceptually, from the personal psyche. In practice, 
however, this differentiation is not without danger if human 
love is thought of as the prerequisite for the divine presence 
(I John 4: 12). 


No doubt this presents those who would like to keep die 
man-to-God relationship free from psychology with no small 
problem. But for the psychologist die situation is not so com- 
plicated. Love,” in his experience, proves to be the power of 
tate par excellence, whether it manifests itself as base concupis- 
centia or as the most spiritual affection. It is one of the mightiest 
n° £ hu . ma “? r - If h is conceived as “divine," tliis designa- 
[tl " t0 , U w “ h absolute right, since the mightiest force in 
helieJ '^r^i al ' VayS been descr ibed as "God.” Whether we 
1 ° ° r n0t ' "t ether we maTve f or curse, the word 
invariahlv 3 ™!!^ 0 "!- 0 j r .. llps ' An V l bing psychically powerful is 
SS calle ? God ' At the same time "God” is set over 

mon“o both 3 ?, r^ PreSSly S “ apan from him - But love is cora ' 
“ the daem * It . belon 8’ to in so far as he is its master, and 
m efm n^hn, '^''n he becom es its object or its victim. This 
desire* and asn‘° ™ 8y ’ 11131 tbe y ‘bido, regarded as the force of 
_ and aspmmon, as psychic energ y°i n the widest sense, 

fccisli mortal on. . , ln5U P era t> , lem, traxisti lncommuiabilem, aeternum 

coll 974L ’ ’ ’ ntas t 5 uanu “t 'ictona tuaP — De laude cantata. 


abides in hnn~ (RSV). C * titles ,n lo'e abides in God, and God 
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stands m part at the disposal of the ego and in part confronts 
the ego autonomously sometimes influencing “ > 

mind is not merely mechanical -nhactuosities of the con 
compensatory taking its cue r t h uncon scious 

scorn att.tt.de the mtelhgent cl,au,c.er^ot,tn ^ ^ u 

activity can hardly be den.e P a so 0 £ te n 

immediately understandable why the Gotl un g 
regarded as a personal being [h OT( jest sense has 

) Now since a man s dcgre e by the uncon 

been thrust upon h.m.oanmc ^ ^ thc God im age 

sctous 4T this naturally ga t t^is 1S no t an invention 

was a spirit who required man s p^ ^ human expert 

of Christianity or of P lnlos °P'J beaIS witness (The important 
ence to which even „ ot whetlier he agrees with it or 
thing is what he talks about t lheretore asserts God is 
not) The other definition o “ bcen [uT ,her attenu 

spirit *» The pneumatic God una f God ,hat pecul 

a? d as the Logos tmd tins gives t e lov a ^ ^ ldca ot 

,arly abstract quality which is also app 
Christian love - more app 


Christian love hich 1S actually tar mo. ir 

11 “ God lmag ^than to man that is supposed 

pnate to die God itnag 

tlie human community „ welcomed you lor 

Welcome one another therefore as Chr. 

me glory of God" welco med men with 

divine I»« rae " ! and divine V a 7 view 5 ,„ce 

indeed can have a P psychological po d !poS al of 

The energy o£ an arche yp , re someti ing that o 

1 he energy „ choose and d« « » ^ (or u t does not 

« One cannot of one * ° j cannot conscious) 
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when the latter has been influenced or gripped by an autono- 
mous action of the archetype. From this psychological fact one 
would have to conclude that the man who practises a spiritual 
form of love has already been gripped by something akin to a 
donum gratiae, for he could hardly be expected to be capable 
of usurping, on his own resources, a divine action such as that 
love is. But by virtue of the donum amoris he becomes capable 


of taking God’s place in this respect. It is a psychological fact 
that an archetype can seize hold of the ego and even compel it 
to act as it— the archetype— wills. A man can then take on 
archetypal dimensions and exercise corresponding effects; he can 
appear in the place of God, so that it is not only possible, but 
quite sensible, for other men to act towards him as they act 
towards God. We know that, in the Catholic Church, this pos- 
sibility has become an institution whose psychological efficacy 
cannot be doubted. From this intimate relationship there arises 
a community of an archetypal order which is distinguished from 
all other communities by the fact that its aim or purpose is not 
immanent in mankind and not directed to utilitarian ends, but 
is a transcendental symbol whose nature corresponds to the 
peculiarity of the ruling archetype. 

52 1 lie closer relations between men thus made possible by such 

a community produce a psychological intimacy which touches 
on the personal instinctual sphere of “human” love and there- 
fore harbours certain dangers. Above all, the power and sex 
instincts are inevitably constellated. Intimacy creates various 
s ort-cuts between people and is only too likely to lead to the 
very thmg from which Christianity seeks to deliver them, namely 
mipnp SC w-Tu Tf n attracti °ns and their necessary conse- 

already been the bane oE die highly civilized 
=e eS,n r So£oUrChris -n era. Religious experience 

deitv 4,i!7 ' V3S . rec l uem ly conceived as bodily union with the 
deity, and certain cults were saturated with sexuality of every 

heUent ^- M >ster «» rellgionent p 2D •'To the van 
ment. union with *?'* env,saged the su preme religious sacra 

which man takes into 'himself lhat of «"* on * lhTO °j£ 

*emen What is at fim a wholly & ,n “ CTmo * essence and power of a god, b« 
pans of the v.orId, a sacred an s ” 1sual *dca becomes, independently in differs 
or by his symbol the phallus "v "k lhe Bod “ Te P rcsen,ed by a human deputy 
pp. niff. P Further material in Dietench.Eme Mtthrasliturgrt' 
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Jvind Sexuality was all too dose to the relations of people with 
one another The moral degeneracy of the first centuries of 
the Christian era produced a moral reaction which then, in the 
second and third centuries, after germinating in the darkness 
of the louest strata of society, expressed itself at us purest in the 
two mutually antagonistic religions, Christianity and Mnhraism 
These religions strove after precisely that higher form of social 
intercourse symbolized by a projected ( incarnate’ ) idea (the 
Logos), whereby all the strongest impulses of man-which for 
merly had flung lum from one passion to another and seemed 
to the ancients like the compulsion of evil stars, Hcimar 
mcne/ 1 or like what we psychologists would call the compulsion 
of libido ss ~ could be made available for the maintenance of so- 
pl Cf (he prayers in the so-called Mithras liturgy (published In 1910 by Dietench, 
ibid) There »t find such rliaracleristic passages as r? t Mpurlm pan fvxocnt 
Sw&piuj iyu perarapa\irpfopai ptrk 71}* Irtaruaat tel Kartruyouair pt ntpiw 
4 ra y<n)v hxPfoxfavro, (ray human soul force which I shall recover again undraun 
fshcct after (he present bitter necessity that presses upon me) and ,*,»<, * 0 r- 

swuyowys „al rutpit arapairtrou Mytjt (because of the bitter inexorable necessity 
that oppresses me) The speech of ihe high priest of Isis (Apuleius The Golden 
Ass, XI 15) ret cals a similar tram of thought The young philosopher Lucius was 
changed into an ass that ever rutting animal hateful to Isis Later he was re 
leased from the spell and initiated into the mysteries (Cf pi vt) During hts 
disenchantment the priest says On tbe slippery path of your lusiy youth you 
fell a prey to servile pleasures and won a sinister reward for your til fated curt 
osity But hostile fortune has no power over those who have devoted their 
lives to serve the honour and majesty of our goddess Now jou are safe 
and under the protection of that fortune which is not blind but can see In his 
prayer to Isis Queen of Heaven Lucius says (XI S5) thy saving hand, 

wherewith thou unweavest even the inextricably tangled web of fate and 
assuagest the tempests of fortune and restrainest the baleful orbits of the stars 
Altogether the purpose of the mystertes (pi nr*) was to break the compulsion of 
the stars by magic power 

The power of fate makes itself felt unpleasantly only when everything goes 
against our will that is to say when 1 e are no longer in harmony wtch our 
selves The ancients accordingly brought tlpappbj into relation with the 
pnmal light or primal fire the Stoic conception of the ultimate anise or 
all pervading warmth which produced everything and is therefore fate (Cf 
Cumont The Mvster.es of Mithra p 1.4 ) This warmth a* wsll be shown later 
is a libido image (cf fig 4) Another conception of Ananke (MwsstCy) according 
to Zoroaster , took s f On Nature ) » air which m the form of wind 

is again connected with the fertilizing agent 
MM., Iter m » 6 T” ,hl ” 

breast A mans fortunes are the (rate, of h» ctaaeter to p Bnenon, lo U> 
essay Fate, in The Conduct of Life (Worts, VI p 4 l ) 
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cicty. As one example among many others, 1 would cite St. 
Augustine’s description of the fate of Alypius, in his Confes- 
siojis: 


But at Carthage the maelstrom of ill morals— and especially the 
passion for idle spectacles— had sucked him in, his special madness 
being for gladiatorial shows. ... As a result of what he had heard 
me say, he wrenched himself out of the deep pit in which he had 
chosen to be plunged and in the darkness of whose pleasures he had 
been so woefully blinded. He braced his mind and shook, it till all 
the filth of the Games fell away from it and he went no more. . . • 
In pursuit of the worldly career whose necessity his parents were 
always dinning into his ears, he had gone before me to Rome to 
study Law*; and there lie had been, incredibly, carried away again by 
an incredible passion for gladiatorial shows. He had turned from 
such things and utterly detested them. But it happened one day that 
lie met some friends and fellow students coming from dinner: and 
though he flatly refused and \igorously resisted, they used friendly 
violence and forced him along with them to die amphitheatre on a 
day of these cruel and murderous Games. He protested: ‘Tv cn if y ou 
rag my body to the place, can you force me to turn my mind and 

dlc . show? Th °ugh there, I shall not be there, and so I 
shall defeat both you and it.” 

le<i !,im on 3,1 ,hc wishing to 

"j !" he “ uld d ° 3! he had said. When they hnd 
nlace 8 °‘ SUCh SC3U 35 ‘hey could, the tshole 

h is evi aid l I'Vu! h '? eOUS deli 8 ,u - Hc cI °s«i up the door oi 
onlX could h ' h ' 5 mi ? d 10 ™ at,em i°n .0 things so evil. If 
point iXlt,, Ve .u ° FPed W! rars to °' Por 3 ‘ 3 certain critical 
him His curioltv ont .p*? TOar ° E the "hole audience beat upon 
be able ,0 ,i at ' u C • u" ° f him ' “"d ihinhing that he would 
he opened Cs eit ’S,‘ W “ h 5 “">-wWer ^ght might be- 
soul than the man he st j^“. en a deeper wound in the 

He fell more miserably than"^ hiS , e £* to see suff ered in the body, 
crowd to that roar-a rL? w- J C i. 8lad,alor ™ hose fal1 had set thc 
his eyes, so that his soul wat < * C ?\ had entered his ears and unlocked 
the reason was that cou a “f T beaten down * But in tn,dl 

and it was weak because it h Jt b . adso far . been only audaciousness, 
trusted only in You Seeing u P on itself when it should have 

H= did not y tum drank dec P ° f *• "W 

all the frenzy, with n n u 5 ^, aze u P on the sight. He drank m 

revelled in the wickedness nf ' v ^ at ^ ad happened to him, 

eaness of the contest, and was dm,* with lust for 
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XV 1H*. «*«*»« — — • — — 

brought him _ nunuH l to gaze shouted grew hot 

and when he departed took ™th h,m a him 


10, One can take it as certain (he ' stolc jdea l mu st 

the heaviest sacrifices An age , !t w j,at it was set up The 

doubtless have known ‘ "Efve foil for * e “ lcbrated P assaSe 
Som SyTnUetter of Seneca to Lncil.us 


om tne tony * 

We push one another into «« And how «n a bej^ o 
salvauon when he lias none 

urge him on? -rnfied m the midst of dangers u 

!f } ou see a man who is unterr ul amld the st orm who 

touched by desires happy « ^'X/nhne and views the gods on a 

Sdovi upon men from a ger erence for him s.eaf ova 

footing Of equality will "0 “ feel. ^ ^ ^ , too lofty » he 

vnn> Will vou not say inisqu 7 which it dwells A tnvinc 
as resembling .h» ^Jn a soul rises superior m 

power ha. descended npoo that m „ passes ihrough every 

nther soul, when >•» ""account when *"Z**“X 


=h=A,.^ 

fore a greater part o o£ the s un do inde f u cn so Uie 

down to earth Just a f m which they ar h e may 

but still abide at the son™ b comc down m . J 

ea 3n „ d ear a eXowledge ***%££ ,t depends thither 


great and haP^^^igdge'of' divinity 0 does g^n'ds Wither'd 
tu™ s “".uoenor io ourselves « 


turns its gaze and strives ^ & uRelves 
only as a being sup jdentl r, cation with the 

1 The men Of that age were ripe a mmm , in .«y unde y 
vord made flesh for 1 . . *icbdy 


53 TI e Confess 
mod fied , toe 

s* Seneca 4 d Lncilum epst 


5h £ort . shfed p p 8H> *»s*b 

rin/V lr8 tr3ns by 

0} St August neV 7- ^ , U t 
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an idea , 55 in the name of which they could love one another 
and call each other brothers . 58 The old idea of a of a 

mediator in whose name new ways of love would be opened, 
became a fact, and with that human society took an immense 
stride forward. This was not the result of any speculative, 
sophisticated philosophy, but of an elementary need in the 
great masses of humanity vegetating in spiritual darkness. They 
were evidently driven to it by the profoundest inner necessities, 
for humanity does not thrive in a state of licentiousness . 57 The 
meaning of these cults— Christianity and Mithraism— is clear: 
moral subjugation of the animal instincts . 58 The spread of both 
these religions betrays something of that feeling of redemption 
which animated their first adherents, and which we can scarcely 
appreciate today. We can hardly realize the whirlwinds of 
brutality and unchained libido that roared through the streets 
of Imperial Rome. But we would know that feeling again if 


«The ascent to the "idea" is described in Augustine, Confessions, Book X, cli. Gff 
e beginning of ch. 8 reads "I shall mount beyond this poster of my nature, still 
ruing by degrees towards Him who made me. And so I come to the fields and vast 
palaces or memory " (Trans by Sheed. p 172) 

J«The followers of Mithras also called themselves brothers. In philosophical 
anguage. Mithras was the Logos emanated by God (Cumont, Mysteries, p. M°)- 
In! ^ n' dOW t0 thal P criod of motion not only in time but 

ck 1 C .! 1 v U -*I 7 JT' Wr,l f ln h!s Con /« *«»»* (Book VI. Ch. iG; Sheed tons , [>p- 
in n^rrv>f., ? ■ ** Ul 1 C < l uest,on . supposing we were immortals and could 

32 Tb CnJ ° )7n ? t ° f lhC ^ without any fear of loss, why should we not 
oThe ve^hi,^ 0 ' , C,SC * hOUld * e “ ck? 1 not realize that it belonged 
could not fnnrf ° IT 7 Wr ^ lc * ie d ncss lt > be so drowned and blinded in it that 1 
n h0n0ut ' »' >-0,y l<n«l for Ita onn salts. 

M.n7.h,t7„r, h d< “ " 0t “ oo'y the innermost son!. I na. so 

fonnd in d,.^r T" 5 ** »» the source of the pleasure I 

inability to be happy '''ends, and of or. 


then held, no matter how greatTe awL ^ ^ ° f hap P ,neM ! 

loved mv friend* f„r F W abundance of carnal pleasure. For truly I 
■hem > ■— tha. ■ L in torn lored by 

better If it forsook Thee* Mv tnJ ,*° Ul ™ th ,ts rash ho P° of finding something 
and belly. and the bed srai aka, a hald't “"L agi " n ’ °" b3,i “ d “ d ” 

5 * Both religions teach a ? ard ‘ Por l b° u alone an her rest." 

Inter U particularly true of if,***** moral,ty and a moralaty of action. The 
owed its success to the value ot uTT , CUm ° nt (P *«> “>» that M,th ”* S ® 
anion." The followers of u. (h L. , moral, ty. “which above all things favoured 

n>l (P M«). and among ihem^l!™" 1 * “" CTCd arm >’" ,n ,hc fi 8 ht “S 31 " 5 '. 
(P- »C 3 ) k em were mrgtnet. ‘nuns*, and conUnentes, 'ascetics 
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happening under our F°r 

«■» very far have gone by the 

us the needs of the me aning We do not even 

board, we no longer unders “ ' tect us For enlightened 
know against what it is meant P ^ (o neurosls .. It must 
people, the need for religion , n spm t inevitably 

E admitted that die Chnstian sld e, and 
leads to an unbearable ' depreaa re ,, uma n nature 

thus produces a sort of optim s ^ ture 0 f himself, and 

He gets too good and too P P world ware the abyss 

becomes too naive and optimistic In two ^ [nght(ul , B son 
has opened out again ““°\ now ,,lnt human beings are 

capabkotanTwhat hes “J^^l^eX nmedm 

moral conditions un ^ was an everyday spec , lt y 

ness It was not *«** * Z ~ 


n^s It was not diltodt now ow 

proport on of the P** J « b !j 5 , ng u!ar mdancholyt^ | or those who wallowed 

Uoi the mam *«*"« ° f ? “T, 

time of the Caesars I» «** trough the m *<* o[ lhc .r brothers A« * 

in pleasure not to be H deeper wre bed , alter the 

ft r j r, p »“t ■» °®* ,,,c r»Sd -t"i=> " ,h 

mul. tte l»""' r '” >" d «* 1 

them fe» » nto lhe ^ „l this error 


hem fell > nl ° lhe iinn ^ . uy 0 | this error 

[cctua tsofthat a^ has made h.nuclf gu ,Iiy 
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sin, for they saw it every day spread out before their eyes. Miss 
Miller not only underestimates her “sins,” but the connection 
between the “bitter inexorable necessity" and her religious 
product has altogether escaped her. The poem thus loses 
the living value of a religious work of art. It seems to be not 
much more than a sentimental rehash of an erotic experience, 
slyly working itself out on the fringe of consciousness and hav- 
ing about the same ethical value as a dream, which is also none 
of our doing. 

6 To the degree that the modem mind is passionately con- 
cerned with anything and everything rather than religion, reli- 
gion and its prime object-original sin-have mostly vanished 
into the unconscious. That is why, today, nobody believes in 
either. People accuse psychology of dealing in squalid fantasies, 
an yet even a cursory glance at ancient religions and the history 
of morals should be sufficient to convince them of the demons 
hidden in the human soul. This disbelief in the devilishness 
oE human nature goes hand in hand with the blank incompre- 

“""E religion and its meaning. The unconscious conver- 
TOnhlcs's" a' n i CtU f aI Impulses into rcli gi°us activity is ethically 
though ° ften n ° m ° re than an h >«erical outburst, even 

sion is S ? ” a J te valuable. Ethio .1 deci- 

its asDects -t-, 6 ° n y ™ llen one 15 conscious of the conflict in all 
l ™^: e I”' “““ ° E thc religious attitude: it must be 
anyAin™ * and ° E foundations if it is to signify 

07 ^5!“ than . f "conscious imitation. 01 

dued tlie animaHm? ° * ed “ cat5onaI training, Christianity sub- 

of barbarhmTo ZZlf ^ ° £ the ^ 

tual energy could be searoe f Vh T f ! 3r ? e amount of in5t,nC ' 

effect of this training .1, ?*■ tbe budding of civilization. The 

mental change of attitude 1 * 1Udf ’i “ begin !n a funda ' 
reality, the othenvorldlinL'onJT V ” the a,ienation bo f 

was an age that strove • ° £ 1,16 *^7 Christian centuries. It 

„ A tfa ^7>ho mwardn « and spiritual abstraction, 

looted thc fact that anU ChrUtl 'an. has completely oser- 

tn«t cmphatialiy. “Unless v e fc. ’ L " ,css > e as little children." but. 

of a remattahle d»l n « f of Lh'ZT “ ! mIe ch,ldrcn -” His acrusat.on u proof 

,bk 2 on ' ««■ — *»• *■ 
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,llc 

passage m S, Augustine quoted by Jacob Burchhard. 

And men go forth and admire loft, mountains and broad teas 
and turn array from themselves 

, Dot it rvas not only from»n«mnt’mg on 

traded their senses and lured them T , !0 attntonic 

a spiritual and supramundane goal Thereti. '£„ dt 

or magical influences emanatin„ , t p ranz Cumont 

, The foremost author. it, on 

describes the classical feeling for nature as 

. -t - in all 


describes the classical kxu« 6 

The gods were everywhere and d’c^Vm 

the very air they breathed and dls o[htr rt h g ,on ha. er er 

were objects of their ndorttion P B M „hrmm «PP° ™ " 
offered to its \otancs in so higl on When the iniinte he- 

uS tor prayer and motives for tlo conceded m die 

t,,e 

him a worshipful tear 

verse" " ‘ 


- 

l“r.rrs^S£S 

ordinary and sliutti shallo „, of die „, c „ sln le ,ou as 

brandies do not the s ) o[ |hlJ domed “ n etrouns two 

place radlbti'l" 8 .(J^tnioii® ?„“nn not made by 
with the present o'’* *„ orerlnnging mourn ^ „ no 

lnmia^’lia^ni^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 10 *^ ^npom°Iear? ''^orih'P 

;r a "" 
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certain pools we hold sacred on account of their sombre darkness or 
their immense depth. 61 

1 Sharply contrasting with this ancient nature worship is the 
Christian aversion from the world, as described in the most 
poignant language in the Confessions of St. Augustine: 

What do I love when I love my God? Not the beauty of any bodily 
thing, not the graciousness of the times, nor the splendour of the 
light that rejoices the eye, nor the sweet melodies of richly varied 
songs; not the fragrance of flowers and sw r eet-smelling ointments and 
spices, not manna and honey, nor the fair limbs whose embraces are 
pleasant to the flesh. None of these do 1 love when I love my God; 
and yet I love a kind of light, and a kind of melody, and a kind of 
fragrance, and a kind of savour, and a kind of embracement when 
1 love my God, who is the light and the melody and the fragrance 
?. n , 1 c savour and the embracement of my inner man; where that 
* mo m y soul " h,ch no space can contain, that melody 
wind time awa y* 111111 fragrance smells which no 

thir S ' at ? avoar 135163 which no gluttony diminishes, and 

™ P-t apn. ™ 

” cauT’nf".^ and - itS bcamy had lo be shunned, not only be- 
crcated natnr ' anity and tr ansitoriness, but because love of 
IX GV k 00 ? mabes man its slave. As St. Augustine says 
iect to them* amtl k™ IheSe things to ° much and become sub- 
tliink it possible T 1 *°** Cannot J U(1 g c -” cc One would certainly 
towards it witho ? ° V ^ somet ^ lin g* to have a positive attitude 

“ zxs ss xrr insto Ld iosmg onc ' s 

poraries, and knew fu?them But , Augus “ ne knew hls conten ;' 
Hbe power dwelt in the ”“f d . godline “ and 

Since you alone govern 

into die bright realm of r . n,verse ’ and without you notliing rises 
come to be. . . ei and nothing joyous or lo\ely can 

HP Cumm «e trans . pp 272 

-p 

-Quw ^ ^ '£». PP 4-51- 

Ncc line tc quicmi-tm . ram *° ,a gubemas, 

Lxontur, ncnue^fii 1 *** * um,ms ora « 

"1 Ucium neque amabllc quicquam - 
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falls to worshipping them, and for that reason lie must turn 
away from them utterly lest he be overwhelmed. In this respect 
the fate of Alypius is extremely instructive. If the flight from 
the world is successful, man can then build up an inner, spiritual 
world which stands firm against the onslaught of sense-impres- 
sions. The struggle with the world of the senses brought to birth 
a type of thinking independent of external factors. Man won 
for himself that sovereignty of the idea which was able to with- 
stand the aesthetic impact, so that thought was no longer fet- 
tered by the emotional effect of sense-impressions, but could 
assert itself and even rise, later, to reflection and observation. 
Man was now in a position to enter into a new and independ- 
ent relationship with nature, to go on building upon the founds 
tions which the classical spirit had laid, 08 and to take up once 
more the natural link which the Christian retreat from the 
world had let fall. On this newly-won spiritual level there was 
forged an alliance with the world and nature which, unlike the 
old attitude, did not collapse before the magic of external ol> 
jects, but could regard them in the steady light of reflection. 

evert e ess, the attention lavished upon natural objects was 
1?"“ f'?/ s °J net J lin g the old religious piety, and some- 
r° t e ,°> d rehgl0us ethic communicated itself to scien 
Renaissance " d honesl V- Although at the time of the 
in ait 00 and in na f tK * U , e £ f? llng for nature visibly broke through 

Christian prindpIe“moAeh 0 l hy ’ TO T* f ° r * while thrU5 . t *1 

and intellectual , t lC bac hground, the netvly-tvon rational 
aged m ho d l ‘ ty ° £ the lluman ™nd nevertheless man- 

further into dlu™ ^ aIlowed “ penetrate further and 
suspected. The more « nat . UI ! e that earlier ages had hardly 
the new scientihc Spirit'S”^ the -Penetration and advance of 
usually the case with . cd to be - the more the Iatter-as is 
world it had conquered AtTh 0 ^^ 3 " 16 the P risoner o£ thC 
tury a Christian writer C ouM 7,u, beglnn j n S o£ the present cen- 
sort of second incarnatm-, re gard the modem spirit as a 

hension of the spirit of ° £ t£le £ ' ogos ‘ ‘‘The deeper compre- 
rf v x P nt ° £ nature ; n modern painting and poetry,” 

«»ct n“nZl D Z? e *Z N C'T'" PP 50lf 

70 Particularly alc£,L , ™ m ’ 

ia *' *0 Sf • **Bf. CC Paracelsus as a Spiritual Phenomenon/ par* 
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willing to dispense with even , a , lch gave to 

demonstrate how die Logos P divesting itself of its 

die early Christ ideal its cosmic position a* * 

transcendental character . , ° e that it was less a ques- 

tion ” It did not take us long to ' o£ , he dtscem of die 
tion of the incarnation. ol E d * ce of Phys ,s The world 
Anthropos or Nous into the da ^ had i ost 1B soul 

had not only been depnvedo !r „ m d,e inner to the outer 
Through die shifting of i mcre ased a thousandfold in 

world our knowledge of nati now ledge and experience of 

comparison with earlier ages buUmow The religious 

die inner world were corroponAn, ;ly n» , nd most 

interest which ought nonnaHy |lcin ner world and the great 
decisive factor turned away fro and incom prel.ens.blc 

figures of dogma dwindl'd to &cn modern ply 

vestiges a prey to every 5 vindicating the human 

chology has die greatest d ' ( "“S n y „ credible that the soul 

souls right to existence and n q^can he investigated and 

,s a mode of being wtth proi-en J m , ric stu dy that rt is not 
therefore a suitable object to j taS an autonomous t 

something attached ®“°“ tliat , t ,, not 

and dogmas or me statements Modern nion llyon 

absurd and ‘“P^j? 1 ' m ent and even pndes itself" ^ 
process of sham en j ^ fost people arc s * { (logina is to 

its iconoclastic te 1 % j, 0 j e purpo c xprcs 

not very .ntelhgens * th* ^ ^ bc the ,at 

state a fiat impossihih y * ^ dcfinUC content is ^ ,.,.it 
sion of a definite > p or how can one p° > docs no t 

occurs to hardly anybody do no t know sunP » on 

that idea really is .ghtrned stupidity there 

exist Therefore for this S a re .mages of 

conscious psyche , ne , and not si„ „ iC , 0 usneM "c 
1 SynboU are no. Vd^ in „«» on ^ ^ „ c 
contents wind* lor . contents are 

“v= still to discover th - Ml 
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agents with which it is not only possible but absolutely neces- 
sary for us to come to terms 72 While making this discovery, we 
shall not fail to understand wlnt dogma is about, what it formu 
lates, and the reason for its existence 73 


7 * See my Relations between the Ego and the Unconscious ” pars 353!! 

73 When I wrote this book these things were still completely dark to me and I 
knew no other counsel but to quote to mjsclf the following passage from the 41st 
letter of Seneca to Lucthus (Cummere tram pp 272-73) You arc doing an 
excellent thing one wh ch will be wholesome for jou jf jou perstst in jour 
effort to attain sound understand ng- it is foolish to pray for this when jou can 
acquire it from jourself We do not need to uplift our hands towards heaven or 
to beg the keeper of a temple to let us approach his idol s car as if m this way 
our prayers were more 1 kely to be heard God is near you he is with you he is 
wit m jou This is what I mean Lucil us a holy spirit indwells within us one 
who worls our good and bad deedt and ,, our guard, ao A. wo treat llm .p.n, 
e arc reate y ,t Indeed no man can be good without the help of Cod 
‘"P'™' ■ *° fortune unit*. Cod hclpi him to nse> He it u that 

S wettowlr' 8 “ Ch g °° d 3 g<Xl dMh d ” e1 ' kU1 
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THE SONG Or THE MOTH 

6 At four o clock in * e J^ TO ste K° “''"P 

The Motli to the Sim 
I longed (or 1 cn» W to 

A gainst some fcehle ’I”' bfe „ gone 

And one honrniore-and M P^ >||all ,* 

Yeimylasielfon a » llicn basing gamed 
Bui m approach >1 y E content 

One raptured glance nartml. and life 

roe 1 the r , lor onee beheld! 

Jlase m l„s perlect splen olTm for 

Before ssc go into "tn. ^ ^ gbnee ^ 
an understanding of , >llldl *cr^^ nu „,[rsta 

the psychological dapsctl since t!l . no , n foinn 

or months appear about this pcru» ' anting the 

non of the unconsc om e ^ .nd W*^ „ „ 

non ssc hnoss i 0 ' 1 ' " „ „ lie drassar t)ir „„,e 

interval If any c° , -octancc has hapl m , f another scr 

that nothing of re : I* j that the A>n g out of 

bctsscen the tsso poem „.e unconscious 

balitcd fragment reh 
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the complex that had been going on for months. It is highly 
probable that it is concerned with the same conflict as before , 1 
The earlier product, the Hymn of Creation, bears, however, 
little resemblance to the present poem. This lias a truly hopeless 
and melancholy character: moth and sun, two tilings that never 
meet. But, we must ash, is a moth really expected to reach the 
sun? We all know the proverbial saying about the moth that 
flies into the flame and burns its wings, but we know of no 
legend about a moth that strives towards the sun. Evidently 
there is a condensation here of two tilings that do not really 
belong together: firstly the moth which flies round the light till 
^ w * n £ s ’ secon dly the image of a tiny ephemeral being, 
the May fly perhaps, which in pathetic contrast to the eternity 
ot the stars longs for the imperishable light. This image is 
reminiscent of Faust, where he says: 


Mark, now, the glimmering in the leafy glades 
Of dwellings gilded by the setting sun. 

Now slants the fiery god towards the west, 

Hasting away, but seeking in his round 
New life afar: I ! ong to join his quest. 

On tireless wings up i; f , ed from Ihc ground 
T ten should I see, in deathless evemng light. 

The world in cradled stillness at my feet . . 

Yet stinT 3t 5un 6 0( 1 seems to sink. 

The 7, my h ? rt ' Vilh new a w - akened might. 

Before ,1 ° t l uenc llless light I long to drink, 

Before me day and. far behind, the night, 

ATovewT’ ab T mC ' and *= »»ves \elow: 

A^ovely dream, but gone with set of sun. 

Brine m „ P „T ns ^ the S P™ ™n 

g W n ° n, S ht aortal clay can know 

com and stubbij'^he^ " bIacl1 do S scampering through 
Tempter in whose helhsh°fi°r«V Vh ° the devil himsel£ ' tl,e 
Believing that he was <*y„ 5 s Fa . ust soon singe his wings 
pressing his great longing for the beauty 

1 Com P le *« are usually of . 

lions change laleidoscoplcaliy tJ cven thou gh their outward manifest* 

me of this fact. Sec my “Stud,« • ^ nmcntal researches have entirely convinced 
* Part I, « nn , ^ Assocuuon.- 
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and tan himself and fell into 

the hands of the Evil One 

Spurn this terrestrial sun, 

Leave, resolute, its loveliness 

Faust had said * — but a h.de 3 £ 
ognition o£ his danger f to pagan thoughts which 

beauties leads the medieva conscious religion, )ust 

stand in n«I of Christianity * 

as Mithraism was once the ‘hrea'en „ for ^ otlier 

3 Faust's longing became Ins rum ^ ^ ^ hc mi on 
world brought in its mm ° ua lly importunate long 

the brink of self destruction Andl ««1 jnt0 renewed 

mg for the beauties of this cu taunated in the tragedy 
ruin, doubt and rvretchedness, ^ h£ made „orst 

of Gretchen s death His mistak 0 £ i m libido hhe 

of both worlds by blindly passions Faust s conflict 

a man overcome by str0 ”° conflict at the beginning o 
is a reflection of the col e u$ly enoug h it takes ** | . p §, e 

Christian era, but jn h n V f seduction against wh 
site course The vuth his absolute liopejn^ 

S" cot t0 caf he seen from £-££ 

that, even before the spread or 

2 Ibid p 5} modified . last notoriously Apostate 

i As the reader w»U be rtbgion m3de ^ 'l t fro m the world dur 

q „er O'""” 1 '”*’ ,|m h.d ■» P-*“ ” ‘ loth on.c ■« <“ 

6 Thu solution Of the P { (clU « of “ order to escape 

ing the first few centunes “ through occurs when 

D«crt Fathers mortified ™ nt Rom an c,vU ‘ Z3 , be violently exterminated 

«»o p“ ** " d 

the disruption of ,tie . lete 
attitude that was itself o gl 
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by wild, eschatological hopes of redemption. This mood may 
i\ell be reflected in Virgil's eclogue: 

Now has come the last age foretold in the song of the Cumaean 
Sibyl; the great cycle of centuries begins anew. Now the Virgin 6 
returns, and the reign of Saturn is restored. Now a new generation 
comes down from high heaven. Only do thou, chaste Lucina, favour 
the birth of the child, through whom the iron brood shall cease to 
be, and a golden race arise throughout the world. Thine own Apollo 
now is king. . . . Under thy governance any lingering traces of our 
guilt shall be wiped out, and the earth shall be freed from its per- 
petual fear. He shall have the gift of divine life, shall see heroes con- 
sort wn i gods and shall himself be seen mingling with them, he 
s ia ru e over a world to which his father’s virtues have brought 


„,„ F ° r ma ? y ' * e cuU of asceticism that followed the whole- 
tirienTon"?'?! 1 ' ° .p hristianit V denoted a new adventure: monas- 
roi.l- r„r i ■ 1C u' fc ° E P' e . anc horite. Faust takes the opposite 
liberation ""V * as f. e , t ' c ‘ tEea * is s 'ieer death. He struggles for 
LS , w,n \ 1,te by bi "<Kng himself over to evd, there- 
H C tc ,5 a J “ llt thc deadt of what he loves most: Gretchen. 
unccasinn nr i ,^ Way Erom bis % r,c! an d sacrifices his life in 
as saviour and V ‘ US SaVmg many livcs -‘ His double mission 
d destroyer liad been hinted at from the beginning: 

' VAC Recei'c' 1 the' V ac :1 l t Cm0tion Inust k our noble soul 
Faust- Co ™ acclamations of thc crowdl 

V^dcmrTm rn 0 t,hi!hel| hhsort; ' ' 

the degenerate at f h tCr ° f 20115 antl l ! icmn. who after the Golden Age forsoofc 
5 Oncol, re. Eclogue IV Ten. > . 

OcSoc, t„ Knd „ )Th,„l.,„,|^°r ralrc Io"Bl,. I .p P , 8 - 3 , (Cl Norden ,D* 
Quunan poel To ,l,„ p,,, h ! 'T'’ ''“S’ 1 m ' dler honoured a. a quail 
P 1 ""- ^ al5 " lm Inner, on aa psrehopmup in 

"n™ ,h e |,, " , *” an| , tPhln 

crown the work I |, av .» i 

T— 

i'-i MacNeice trans., p *87 ] 
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To thousands tvho have perished; 1 remain ^ 

To hear cool murderers extolled and bless d. 

What makes Goethe's Foiisl Iso 

it formulates a problem tlia ^ c „ lu , re; how to 

just as Oedipus did for th ,1,/scvlla of world renuncia- 

extricate ourselves from between dte : Scylla 

tion and the Charybdis of us acceptance Crcator-God 

. The hopeful note struck . m the hymn ^ ^ ^ ^ pIom . 
cannot long be sustainedby . come back again, 

ises, but does not fulfil. The oUU _ B J m simply lc (t to 
for a peculiar feature of all „ Uiat they lose noth- 

work themselves out in the ■ u . Ulcir out ward maul- 

ing oE tlieir original affectiv y. 0ne can therefore take 

testations can change almost endl , 0 solve the conllict 

the first poem as an unco muc i l the same way as in 

by adopting a religious attitud . 10lK conflicts by the 

earlier centuriespcople dead d li .rco ^ ^ fo ,,ows a 

criterion of religion. T h, « P mote worldly m tone, and 

second attempt, wind. » glance" and then-to 

unequivocal in meaning. P f re hgion her pte l • 

die. From the supramumlane stere o , ^ ^ there 

as in Foust," to ”*» another meauiug-the mod, that 

mingled in it something borns - lls wings 

flutters round the light filler says about the poem. 

1,3 We now pass to what Miss Mi , cou ld not at 

This little poem made a expl ’■"»<>" that 

I had read in Berlin the ^ ^ , rain e upon ^ 1 * „ ^ 

extremely, and reading i of Ul e moth for ** |t ^med to me 

££ r* rhaTcomplcSy W-S- reappeared in m, 
quite obvious that Uiese "^.. modified 

0Pa«I.mn,byWayncpp64^ 

10 * F ai.it: 1 long to ^ ,he pound 

On tireless wing* “P 1 , hless evening l'S hr * 

Then should I see, « my («c ■ • • 

The vtorld in cradled I awaVctie d migW. 

let stirs my h« rt w , hl i long to drin • ■ ^ 

The streams of quench 5 ^ ^ lranS . by S' aj® • T 
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hypnagogic poem. Moreover, a play entitled The Moth and the 
Flame} 1 which I saw a few years ago, also came back to me as 
another possible source of my poem. You see how often the 
word moth has been impressed upon me! 

124 The profound impression the poem made on the author 
means that it expresses a correspondingly intense psychic con- 
tent. In the passionate longing” we meet the profound yearn- 
ing of the moth for the star, and of man for God— in other words, 
the moth is Miss Miller herself. Her final remark that the word 
moth had often been impressed upon her shows how often 
she had noticed the “moth” as being a suitable name for herself. 
Her longing for God Tesembles the longing of the modi for the 
star. The reader will remember that this word has already 
?™,! n th f earIier material: “When the morning stars sang 
•ff ter, ( , w Ji re ^ erence to the ship’s officer singing in the 
fnr tLT! P^smnate longing for God is like that longing 

Star ' Wc P ointed out in the previous 

^ Poire magmsoTb a7. ° n ' y *° ^ ex P ected -“ P arvii CDm ‘ 

exalted ion Jnm 'iff’ sha ™ eful and degrading that the more 
should he l lumann y. which alone make us what we are. 
One is therefor e . Ct y. COI J necte d with an all-too-human passion. 
.o disnutrtle e‘" Clmed ’ dK P ite ,he un deniability of the facts, 
sUn and black A helmsman with bronzed 

Impossible! We ri acll ! os ’ and the loftiest ideas of religion? 

two objects, but one n *ine U a b t V he i " commensurabilit y o£ the5 ' 
are the obiect oFan, . ^ at Jea5t they have in common: both 
-ImtherthTnaleSX^l?’ a " d U remains to be seen 
or whether it is the sam^d^' the < I ualit y o£ the Iibido ’ 
emotional process It is ln both cases > !e ’ the same 

a banal comparison-Xther P s >'< :h “'°gi' :a Py- t0 use 

do with the quality of the 1, p P etlte as such has anything to 
it is of some imporunce , ^ e , Cl ? esired ' °»twardly, of course, 
it « at least as » **ed. but inwardly 

sire can be instinctual enm^ i°- V wllat **>nd of desire it is. De- 
greedy, irrational, sensiial pu slv 5- uninhibited, uncontrolled, 
controlled, coord inat pH * a C ’ ° r 11 ma ^ mtional, considered, 
u Ifora note on thjjpiav «~\ a a P ted , ethical, reflective, and so on. 

piay, see Appendix, pp 
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As regards its psychological evaluation the how is more impor- 
tant than the what— si duo faciunt idem } non est idem , 

2 rixe of the desire is important because it endows its 

object with the moral and aesthetic qualities of goodness and 
beauty, and thus influences our relations with our fellow men 
and the world in a decisive way. Nature is beautiful because I 
love it, and good is everything that my feeling regards as good. 
Values are chiefly created by the quality of one's subjective 
reactions. This is not to deny the existence of “objective" values 
altogether; only, their validity depends upon the consensus of 
opinion. In die erode sphere, it is abundantly evident how little 
the object counts, and how much the subjective reaction. 

' 7 Apparently Miss Miller did not think much of the officer, 
which is understandable enough from the human point of view 
—though it did not prevent the relationship from having a deep 
and lasting effect which even dragged in the Deny. The moods 
apparently produced by such dissimilar objects can hardly spring 
from them in reality, but must spring from die subjecthe ex- 
perience of love. So when Miss Miller praises God or the sun, 
she really means her love, the instinct most deeply rooted m 
human nature. 

8 The reader will remember the chain of associations we 
adduced in the previous chapter: the singer— the singing morn- 
ing star— the God of Sound— the Creator— the God of Light— of 
the sun— of fire-of Love. With the changing of the erotic impres- 
sion from positive to negative there is a predominance of light 
symbols for the object. In the second poem, where the longing 
comes out into the open, the object is the terrestrial sun. The 
libido having turned away from the concrete object, its object 
has become a psychic one, namely God. Psychologically, how- 
ever, God is the name for a complex of ideas grouped round a 
powerful feeling; die feeling-tone is what really g»« the com 
plex its characteristic efficacy « for it represents an emotions 
tension which can be formulated in terms of energy. The light 
and fire attributes depict the intensity of the feeling tone and 
are therefore expressions for the psychic energy is « 
itself as libido. If one worships God, sun, or fire (cf. fig. 4). o e 
is worshipping intensity and power, in ot icr wo p 

I* Cf my Tjyehology ot Dementi* Praecot." pm 77®. Jnd Rc>le>r o 
Complex Theory." pm *ooff. 



SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMATION: ONE 


nomenon of psychic energy as such, the libido. Every force and 
every phenomenon is a special form of energy. Form is both an 
image and a mode of manifestation. It expresses two things: the 
energy which takes shape in it, and the medium in which that 
energy appears. On the one hand one can say that energy creates 
its own image, and on the other hand that the character of the 
medium forces it into a definite form. One man will derive 
the idea of God from the sun, another will maintain that it is the 
numinous feelings it arouses which give the sun its godlike sig- 
nificance. The former, by attitude and temperament, believes 
more in the causal nexus of the environment, the latter more 
in the spontaneity of psychic experience. I fear it is the old ques- 
tion of which came first, the chicken or the egg. For all that, I 
incline to the view that in this particular case the psycho- 
energic p lenomenon not only takes precedence, but explains far 
more t lan the hypothesis of the causal primacy of the environ- 
ment. r 1 


129 


nr llhn herefore ° f dle opinion that, in general, psychic energy 
t era ? f* t ,e ? 0!l - lraa S e by making use o[ archetypal pat- 

active wirh; a , t . m:ln ln “"sequence worships the psychic force 
at the nhiec,' Um ra S0Inethi, ?g di ''ine. (PI. va.) We thus arrive 
point of vler 'T 3 f' “"elusion that, from the psychological 

non. As Seneca L-'S' “ 3 but sub j cctive P henome ‘ 
within von ” 1S ncar y° l, » Ee Es with you, he is 

not love doeq nn?i “ ^ F,rst E P istle oE John, "He who does 
, * >-;• and 1i we love 

energy over whirh°l u " derstand5 libido merely as the psychic 

tionship, as we have defied htb, .“"h™ 1 ' ^ reli S ious . , r . cla ' 
lous game of hide-and set bound to appear as a ndicu- 
question of the energy whiVll^ oncselt - But !t is mther a 
unconscious, and whkh is theref ‘V 1 ’ 6 archet yP e - t0 ‘ h . e 
"game with oneself i s anythin i" 1 ' hls to dis P ose of ' Thls 
it is extremely important To° bU ‘ ndlculous i on the contrary', 
means a great deal- ° a g°d around in yourself 

„ , Iohn , s / 3 SUaramee ° f ha PPiness, of power, and 

jwin 4 h ana IJ (RSV) “Car •• 

'cw Testament word denies hi Jj *, ,n the Vul S a,e corresponds to Ayixv Thu 
praise, approie. etc.*’-* a y&rv ° l * (lovc - affection), from 6. ya * a r, ‘lo lose, 
UOn - Ay&rv ,S - therefore, an unrms.akably psych.c tunc 
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v. THE SO NG OF THE MOTH . 

■ ”1 <rt f- r as these are attributes oE divinity. 

even of omnipotence, m s ..radically ttie same as being 

To carry a god ? nH£,! “ ^ “ "he weeding out of .lie 

God oneself In Christianity, P ^ un stlU rind traces 
most grossly sensual ideas and > a goi " ; s even more 

of this psychology. The idea ’ hae neophyte, after 

obsious in the pagan mystery “ • at the conclusion 

initiation, is himself Isis mysteries- he 

of the consecration rites 1 sa llp 0 „ a pedestal, 

svas CTOSvned sslth a CTO" P n a m3gic papyrus, pub- 
and svorshipped as Hello: , ( • > there ; s a t.pAs hiyot m 

hshed by Dietcricli ^ '^'^'^andering together with 
which the neophyte says. I „ „ 

yon and shining up from d* depths ^ lllin!cl[ the equal 
si In Ills religious ecstasy the P ) Middk Ages put himself, 
of the stars, just as the sal ™ OTlh Chrl « St f^n™ ofA»® 

S\i!SS;P'"^r b,spaUns 

the sun and his sister the moon delfica ,j 0 „ of the bebever 

- .v.':'iS’s=«.2 ?jrasr-~*s 

Jews by appealing be i, e f tele- 

I am the god Atom, 1 * ""faring . , „„ h Hums 

I am die god Ra at h 1 l, 1 „ 8ht h: ""J 1 , palm in* d“ 

KApulcu., ...a • Jd.n «P »• » 

'sm.pp » = 

sssie-r 

moon ■■ anemn. WP ■»' 
ttoiiia sun ■' i '’ ’* m 


rf/T.i'im' 1 !'*' 
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'34 


I am the great god who created himself, 

The lord of the gods, to whom no other god is equal. 

I was yesterday and know tomorrow; the battle-ground of the gods 
was made when I spoke. 

I know the name of that great god who dwells there. 

I am the god Min at his coming forth, whose feathers I place upon 
my head . 18 r 

I am in my country, I come into my city. I am daily together with 
my father Atum. 

My impurity is driven out, and the sin which was in me is trodden 
under foot. 


I washed myself in the two great pools which are in Heracleopolis, 
dwdlsdier Sacr *^ ces men are P uri fied for that great god who 


1 T rpp Was * 1 m y head in the water of the righteous, 
portal W Sloped and enter in at the splendid 

Y °on'e of vo"u d I bef °a e reach me your hantls . it is I, I am become 
one of you. I am daily together w.th my father Atom.- 


enormo™l”“cre«eT» 'n°f' ‘” S im P ortancc and P ower are 

pose- to ,L™u . at seems to liave been its main pur- 

weahness and in ! lle . lndlvidual against his all-too-human 
of his power mm'™' 1, m P ersonaI life. But the strengthening 
coming God- far moreT” lS ° nly ‘ he outward elfect o£ his be " 
in the realm of feeling rvTT " 1 **• thc dee P er lying P rocess f 
draws it from the atml '^ eveT Intr °verts libido, i.e., with- 
quences of introvert i * °^ ect ’ su ffers the necessary conse- 
l a mtroversion: the libido which is turned inwaris, into 

crown — crown of sun rays hal a ^° ve leathers symbolize power. The feather 
sun For instance the spiked rrnw tOWnin ^ U m ,tseIf an identification with the 
" h en the Caesars *er e idem, Bert w ap P eared on Roman coins from the time 
pan ion of the unconquerable sun ’ Th l C ,nv,ctus Solis invtcti comes ‘com 
of the sun. as ,s the tonsure The means the same thing, it « an image 

**"Th ^ * tarS PH- * SIS bad smooth shaven heads that 

ZOTh'/t 315 <tn "” n,od ' ri «; y r '° m th ' Underworl < 1 ,-- in Ennan, Ltfe m Ancient 

f ilm i.nXinn,. „C, TnT.lS •*"*«». ipt- i.r W cal P 

Z'7 ,OU M<1 up !,Z f: 4 M"*"™ (I am a star wan 

;>* ;« .I,. mn •“» ■*»> 

‘vine power to male the sun Through his prayer, the celebrant 

e SUr > come out. 
no 



THE SONG OF THE MOTH 


treasure house of memory , v0 rld was a full and 

Utah bang back .he *); d™ memories of child 

rounded whole First and f ° r ™ { h „ and mother These are 
hood, among them the imago. of fa ddficuU.es 

unique and imperishable and m adun l ^ ^ thm acmc 
are needed to reawaken those in ^ and motheI , mag os 

The regressive reactivation h ^ benc |i, s of religion are 
plays an important role in o Dar£ ntal care lavished upon 
equivalent, in their effecl 3, * P r00tcd unconsoous 
the child, and rel*™* '“‘Xons m early infancy-mem 
memories of certain tend express ed in the above hymn 

ones of archetypal intuitions as expresse 

ntv I am daily together Willi 

I am in my country, I come inlo my ay 

my fatlier Atum 31 

IV The visible father of th< i world are mythologrrally 

for which reason fatlier, God ' . t n worshipping the sun 

Anonymous The well know » « ^ generative force of Nanne 

strength we pay homage 10 the gre b , u ll neeiled- 

n the plainest possible evidence-d eviden a Tins sym 

which are closed ine r 

prayer . ^ g e ry bolts of 

Give ear ,0 me - S « «?£ 

heaven with thy spuahd sh||1 , ng sp mt r 'J°S” S so w e r of fire con 

"^o?!. 1 ;. ^ry b^S^/mover of !*> *-« 
founding with fire ^ 

,fn,y Falter and yo« Fall*. ' ’ gg 



SYMBO LS OF TRANSFORMATION: ONE 

of thunderbolts, glorious light, multiplier of light, holder of fiery 
light, conqueror of the stars, etc 22 

The invocation is an almost inexhaustible catalogue of light 
and fire attributes, and for sheer extravagance can only be com- 
pared with the endless vociferations about "love” in Christian 
mysticism. Among the many texts which might be cited I select 
this passage from Mechthild of Magdeburg (1212-77): 
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Ah Lord! love me greatly, love me often and long! For the more 
continuously Thou lovest me, the purer I shall be; the more fervently 
1 hou lovest me, themore lovely I shall be; the longer Thou lovest me 
the more holy I shall become, even here on earth. 

1 God answers: 

That I love thee continuously is My Nature 
Fori Myself am Love; 

That I love thee fervently is My Desire 
For I long to be greatly loved, 

at 1 love thee long comes Irom My Eternity 
. for I am everlasting and without end.» 

only L'a'svmhM 1 ^* 011 - ma '' es U . !C of the parental imago, hut 
ima»e of the n at “ to il clothes the archetype in the 
energy by mahuw™ ’ St aS bodics forth the archetype's 
fecundity ““ HU firc ' I! S ht ' 

wardly perceivpd • • ^ r 67 ’ anc ^ so on - In mysticism the in- 
°r light, and is iardy°« e E ' hC Divin . c is ° rten nothing but sun 
there is this significant ZZZ pe ? onincd - (Fig- *■) For example, 
Path of the visible gods virill^ff “ * he Muhraic liturgy: "The 
who is God my lather ” =s a PP ear through the disc o£ the sun, 

’ H i ,deg 3rde of Bingen (1 ioo-uy8) declares: 

22 Eritowf&r pot, Stovaor uo l 

TvplroU, 1 ”4«rt ri -rlptra AtWpa roo otparo‘, 

4vn.pi.Tup, npvt * \ rtplr ™' *vptotqu, TO1 V a T 6<f^, rx p«X“p5, 

fyrrln 1\ *’ rv f‘ urr ^Pf, xi tpix\vrt tfartfiu, TXp<K* a > 

-‘Renan . D,alogu es . p m °l. agdebur £‘ by Mcnz.es, p 14 

qU ' D, ' u do ‘' tire cm dam .?, h J? V " U que U "1'gwn fit amvte i proclamrr 
""i 0 "" «h »*.„* *»• » due hors do moods. »« 

“Dw,„, ch . p c , H cc far ,, cullc du . 

**^*"“- C<C. Jri „ rp /„ „ «<o5 
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than the cloud which supports the sc J. e But m 

torn, of this light just other light which is 

tsx ir™ ,r — 1 stt 


Fie s The Eye of Cod 
rronhsbiece to Jakob Dohme 
Seraph nisch 111 me S* r ‘ lc 0 
Amsterdam t oo 



r „„ ill weariness and 

need is lifted from me an 

not like an old woman 0-1040) says 

Symeon the New Theo og. ^ ^ roy spirit sees 

My tongue lacks 

JET umpl "^hon. "5 and IS entirely uncon 
no^nning-^;- rft , onl „,er PP 
28 In P tra Analecta sacra ^ 
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sdous o£ any middle, and does not know what to call that which it 
sees Something complete appears, it seems to me, not indeed with 
the thing itself, but through a kind of participation. For >ou 
enkindle fire from fire, and )ou receive the whole fire; but this thing 
remains unchminished and undivided as before. Similarly, that 
which is imparted separates itself from the first, and spreads like 
something corporeal into man) lights. But this is something spiritual, 
imm easurable, indivisible, and inexhaustible For it is not separated 
when it becomes man), but remains undivided, and is in me, and 
rises in ra) poor heart like a sun or circular disc of the sun, like 
light, for it is a light 27 



141 


That the thing perceived 
other world, is an emotional 
from Symeon's words: 


as an inner light, as the sun of the 
component of the psyche, is clear 


fr haS"bm founded S ° Ughl “ com P reh ™ d *= splendour 
from created things that Tt L if CTe ! ture and couId not S** 
comprehended sol™ do * ^ght embrace that uncreated and un- 

strove to behold^ it it Ur ^f'^ leless n wandered everywhere and 
the heavens, « crossed the thr .° Ugh the aIr ’ k wandered over 
ends of the world 2s p „ - 3 „ ses ’ it searched, so it seemed, to the 

*~Lcr'2 m 111:11 U f ° Und n0lMn B- for 311 *" 

("Heroes and Hero \\ orshm I**”* ^ * rhere “ a related symbolism in Carlyle 
h,rn ny as he Kill, he cannot L } ‘ 7 hc great fact of E^stcnce is great to 
Imnd 15 *0 made; he is ereat hf?v° Ut ° f *** awful presence of this Reality Hi* 
Life, real a , D ealhi u thjj t * first of all Fearful and wonderful, real as 

tnith. and xalk m a ^ ain . “** to h,m - Though all men should forget it* 

gtarcs m upon him " One tnnlrl i C tannot - moments the Flame tmag e 

un lance. S Friedlandersat, ln e amount of examples from literature. For 
^ 7I h9*o) p 8s 3 "Her longing demands onlf 
92 
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lb' purat Iran the beloved Lfc ■£ ■»» T^»nh“eye 

her ran.™ vitality tmylh.ng that doea not doa.ro to bo light 

$oul an idea that is 'ery VO ild Thu companion ha* been 

indelibly imprinted on man s unagmaiio 
Mathilde von Wesendonck (1828-190*) 

The sun. every evening keeping 
Redden* its beautiful ejes for jou 
When early death senes jou 
Bathing in the mirror of the sea 

Still in it* old splendour 

The glory rues from the dark world. 

\ou awaken anew m the morning 
Like a proud conqueror 

Ah why then ahcmM 1 1 ™'" 1 

When my heart w heavy » 

Must the tun ittelt dmpa.r! 

Must the sun set? 

And does death alone bear life’ 

Do griefs alone give joy*- 
n how grateful I a® that 
Such pabn have guten me nature 

Kt Riarda lluch (1864 * 9 - 17 / 

There is another parallel In »f^ {rpm thc ion 

AS the earth seP^' 1 * , nl0 ,hc stormy night 
V ilhdraws .n <l uick 8 h ^ , n ow 
Starring the ro m«ner J07 

Deafened it takes 7 jhjdoWS „t winter 
And sinking deep* whic h it Bees 

Suddenly - - Wlth rosy light 

<«, itself warmly embracca 
Leaning against the °»* " nwh inent of exile 
Thus I went suffering P |he in( ient f 


affermgtlepun.*-- 

ancient plaee 

Away from your " Un "”J c nuolale north 

Unprotected "e" 1 ”' the .lee? o! dea 


Unprotected 

. „ ,our 


Al.ay. ‘ ve „„ your h 

And then would 1 ot lhe dawn 

^th^.rr.rm&- 

The heavenly l 0 ' ,inc ^ h p^-raohe to * lch "” T ™ ln the Ilarraoite ncatue 
that waa continued na ^ : m ,iney (>l Tlato d) aim my IT 

thi, moot rt rrtdnbiy c"".'“" ' p M5 ’ 

Tlatonla hber I""”’™ * 

ehology end dlehemy r ar 15! g. 
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created And I lamented and w is sorrowful and my heart burned 
and I lived as one distraught in mind But it came as it was wont 
and descending like a luminous cloud seemed to envelop my whole 
head so that I cried out dismayed But flying away again it left me 
alone And when I wean I) sought it I realized suddenly that it was 
within me and in the midst of my heart it shone like the light of a 
spherical sun 23 

In Nietzsche s Glory and Eternity w e meet with essentially 
the same symbolism 


Hush! 

I see vastnessl 
And of vasty things 
One should not speak— 

Save m vast words! Well then 
Grandiloquize charmed wisdom mine! 


Look up 

There roll the star strewn seas 
Night stillness deathly silent roar! 

Behold a sign 

Slowly from endless space 

A glittering constellation floats towards me 30 
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have rail T sur P risln K that Nietzsches great solitude should 
as relm, 1 ed a '.' al ' e , certain ‘mages which the old cults had exalted 
amnri ,T ’ de f In the Vls ‘ 0ns o£ the Mithraic liturgy we move 
stood wuh 38 i Vi ^p V£ T £ slm ‘lar hind which can now be under 
stood without difficulty as ecstatic hbido symbols 


commanded i}, Pn u i Uie second prayer where silence is i. 

immediately you wilUee^' 3 ' 1 ' 1 dlck twlce wlth the ton S ue 3 f 
sun Tive pointed in lame n , COInin S down from the disc of die 
once again Silence 1 Sdencel a " d 611,ng thc " hole alf BUt ** 


vices for attractm-r the th" g Wlth the ton S ue are arcIli “'- “ 
similar significance 0 Vn henomor P hl c deity Roaring has 
a 'nng roar, as with a hd”' *° 1<X iV Up at lllm and glve f ° 
l°ur sides then kiss rt,„ “ smg a11 your breath and pressi 

“Buber P klSStheamul <‘t etc 32 My soul roars with 1 


“Buber p 45 
81 D eteneb pp st. 


80 Il-rrte VIII p 

“Ibd p , 3 
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V THE S OMf w 

hart panteth often happen-: the ceremony 

thee O God (Psalm 4 ) 1 Schizophrenia how 

has dwindled to t mere figure of sp ech Schuop^ ^ ^ 

ever infuses n™ We >^ c “ Sclucher who in this way 
^ 3 ? unmtS aboil the afiatrs of humanity 

. -tsr.ss- «'r-^sS£ 

The similarity between dies Niet2SC l,e says eonstelh 

tzsche s poetic vision is very 8 ^ mainty tlienomorphic 

lion but constellations as M llTip „ Mskm>al« 

or anthropomorplue The T P> |sr t0 the rosy fingered 
(literally five fingered stars , ima^e Hence i£ one 

Dawn /which is a pure ^ a n g being 1 ould 

looked long enough one wo P consteU;lt , on in the form 

form itself out of thl e . ^ robo ls do not stop at sunlight 

of a man or animal-tor 1th J expressions at diet 

and fire hut have a whole mn ' 0 „ 

disposal I leave Nietzsche to speak t 


The Beacon 


Here where the . 

Like a high tot er ng ravens 
Here under the dad* g fires 

Zaratliustra lights I 


Z.Uiac*s“ u 

its erey r hite belly 
HusesrdBtremtode^^l,^- 

A^n'ake^preared m impatience 


asAf emo 


Th,, emblem I s« up before me 

-lent beat 

Send ng upwards us 

, T now throw my filing 
To all the lonely 1 ^ s 1Itl pa, ence 

Give answer to th » m0 „ntaiiu 

Let me the T „1 t del « M 1Jld „a. 

Catdi my seventli tax ^ ta!Cd „„A 

.RnfT at Trom tuce 
> PP 4 ■«" 9;) 


F S>ptim lymlwl'tf f ' re ’ I 3 ™'’ and a snal - c - 11 

intertwined Uraeuj semrm'T^ sun -d«c*— a disc with the tv 
<!'«c libido an.i!o~jn \ H ' "O'” “ a combination of boi 

wnmhi.analosom.o*"^,*' f un d,5c " idl '« frucnf '" 
pwvm of libido svarmtli of lot e. The cor 

ftp analogy,” 'n. r; . . n and Tr is essentially a "comparisc 

Here also a • can satire” element in it. becau 

gG 


v THE SON O or THE MOTH 

instance the sun hero Mithras i causative one but this 

Nietzsche s poem the co “P”“™ aU £ 0m p aI , so nisummstaUbly 

time in the opposite sense * f , [e and libido the creator 

phallic The phallus is th source oUife a ^ 

and worker of ■»»* three ways of symbolizing the libido 

where We have therefore three way i 

, Comparison by analogy as so ' The bb ido is 

2 Causative Comparisons { ) ^ giv mg sun (&) with 

characterized by m object e g mstruraent or by 

skjsss*.' trsw - « ■“ 

be added a fourth the tunc ' (he , lbldo , s fertile 

tium compantioms « ^ or bo ar (became of the 

like thc bull dangerous hke u eve r rutting ass and so 

fury oE us passion) and lustful tm blc ways of sym 

on^These comparisons represe t bmte ly varied sy mbo s^ 

bohzation and „n be reduced to a common 

c „ fnr -is thcv are libido images fins psychological 

denominator— the libido =nd 'Bp P attempts of civto 

simplification is in accord with the n hcsls th e infinite 

“ftrrri ac-:-^ron n :S 

^pt^here the boundless P°ty* l ^ m Th e \anous local gods 

Sy S 'TSrH".he East form “f Edfu 

such as Amon of Atuin of Heliopolis etc '* ^ com 

Khnum of Elephantine js the hymns to the tbe 

titled with the sun god R* „ 1S Al „m was (XVIlUh 

posite deity Am ° n ,^ bv , n g one « Amenophu IV t ^ jU 
only god in tru* E ’ irlh=st in this dir«''° h official 

fact addsErman . ««»l le “ 

Eien the «« S °“ ” h ° fS ' 11 ,b ' ‘ F ** 

>W i” **** Wf P 97 
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the material sun itself, which, by the hands of his beams, 38 be- 
stowed upon living beings that ‘eternal life’ which was in him." 
(Fig 5; cf. also fig 7 and pi. 1 b.) 

>48 Amenoplns IV achieved, by his reforms, a psychologically 
valuable work of interpretation. He united all the bull, 39 ram/ 0 
crocodile/ 1 and pile dwelling 42 gods into the sun disc, and 
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Fig 6 The mercurial serpent, alchemical symbol of psychic 
transformation 

From Barchwen, Elcmenta chemiae, ijt8 

my own soul”). We saw, however, that the snake is to be taken 
not only in the phallic sense, but as an attribute of the sun’s 
image (the Egyptian uraeus) and as a libido-symbol. It is there- 
ore possible for the sun-disc to be equipped not only with 
\vvr *1” V cb a ^ so P b but also with a phallus 

“ iJV"? °[ thu ‘ n a 5 trange vision in the Mithraic liturgy: 
wind tT* d “" ><alI « 1 tub e. the origin of the ministering 

something dT* 'I‘ U | Se f , ha "S in S do " n from the disc o£ the sun 
something that looks like a tube.” «• 

w oidd a tube ban ging down from the sun 

,uu htt rj T bafflin ? m a -ere it not that 

wind, Tht* nha?r ’ C s Jp m ** cance: the tube is the origin of the 
at?,mI b h, P b l C Sl ® tl,ncancc of tins attnbu.e ts not apparent 
as die sun is a f ni ^.™ ust remcm ber tiiat the i\ ind, just as nrucit 
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“ iXJ ” ’ 
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enrly German artist which depicts the fructification of Mary 
m the following manner a sort of tube or hose pipe comes down 
from heaven and passes under the robe of the Virgin, and we 
can see the Ho!) Ghost flying down it in the form of a dove to 
fecundate the Mother of God 48 (Cf pi vm, cf also pi ni ) 

’5* I once came across the following hallucination in a schizo- 
phrenic patient he told me he could see an erect phallus on 
the sun When he moved his head from side to side, he said the 
suns phallus moved with it, and that teas where the wind came 
from . This bizarre notion remained unintelligible to me for a 
long time, until I got to know the visions in the Mithraic liturgy 
The hallucination, it seems to me, also throws light on a very 
obscure passage m the text which comes immediately after the 
one quoted above 

Si rd /ilpjj rd irpdt \[0a. irlparrovohv irTjhturyp ’E&v j? KtK\ypuptvot 
tit ra. pi pi} rod iicy\<a)rov 6 frtpot, bpolut etr ri pipy ri bulvov oifei 7rjv 
kvoi/opkv rov hpa.pa.70t 

‘5* Mead translates as follows 

And towards the regions Westward as though it were an infinite 
Cast Wind But if the other wind, toward the regions of the East, 
should be in service, in like fashion shalt thou see toward the 
regions of dial (side), the converse of tire sight 49 
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55 Basing ourselves on Dieterich, we would say: 

And towards the regions westward it is as though there were an 
infinite east wind. But if the other wind should prevail towards the 
regions of the east, you will in like manner see the vision veering 
in that direction. 50 


M ‘Opana is the vision, the thing seen; biro^opa. really means a 
carrying away, or taking away. The probable meaning is that 
the vision moves or is carried hither and thither according to 
die direction o£ the wind. The thing seen is the tube, the 
“origin of the wind,” which turns now to the east, now to 
the west, and presumably generates the corresponding wind. 
The vision of our schizophrenic tallies in the most astonishing 
way with this movement of the tube 51 This remarkable case 
prompted me to undertake various researches on mentally de- 
ranged Negroes. 52 I was able to convince myself that the well- 
known motif of Ixion on the sun-wheel (cf. pi. xlvi6 ) did in fact 
occur in the dream of an uneducated Negro. These and other 
experiences like them were sufficient to give me a clue: it is not 
a question of a specifically racial heredity, but of a universally 
human characteristic. Nor is it a question of inherited ideas, but 
of a functional disposition to produce the same, or very similar, 
ideas. This disposition I later called the archetype , 53 
*55 The various attributes of die sun appear one after another in 
the Mithraic liturgy. After the vision of Helios, seven maidens 
appear with faces like snakes, and seven gods with the faces of 
black bulls. The maiden can easily be understood as a causative 
libido analogy. The serpent in Paradise is usually thought of as 
feminine, as the seductive principle in woman, and is repre- 
sented as feminine by the old painters. 54 (Fig. 8.) Through a 

60 Dieterich, p 7 . ' b ' 

which "!, 10 my ,3lC col,ca S uc Dr - Franz R,Uin for the following case, 
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simitar change of meaning the snake in antiquity became a sym 
bol of the earth, which has always been considered feminine 
The bull ts a notorious fertility symbol In the Mnhraic liturgy, 
the bull gods are called jrwiaro^Wet, ‘guardians of the world s 
axis,' who turn the axle of the wheel of heaven ” The same 
attribute falls also to Mithras sometimes he is the Sol invtclus 
itself, sometimes the companion and ruler of Helios (cf pis 
xxrvn, kl), in his right hand he holds ‘ die constellation of the 
Bear, which moves and turns the heavens round " The bull 
headed deities, Upoi «at fiXn not wowat, sacred and valorous youths' 
like Mithras himself, who is also given die attribute vtwrtpot, 'the 
younger one,’ are merely aspects of the same divinity The chief 
god of the Mithraic liturgy is himself divided into Mithras and 



Fig 8 The Templing of Eve 
from the Speculum humanac salvaiiom* Augsburg, 
* 17 ° 


Heltos (cf pi xxivo), both of whom have closely related attn 
butes Speaking of Helios the text says 

You mil see a got! young comely. with glowing locks m a white 
tunic and a scarlet cloak, with a fiery crown 

And of Mithras 

ssaxsss -ssssss=s 

ssDietench p u «.«*-»«— ** *' ^ W "* 

*o*xlrn fyoxfo »ipi»r <rrl4>arcr 
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wide trousers, holding m his right hand the golden shoulder of a 
young bull This is the constellation o£ the Bear, which moves and 
turns the heavens round, wandering upwards and downwards accord 
ing to the hour Then you will see lightnings leap from his eyes, and 
from his body, stars 66 

IE we equate gold and fire as essentially similar, then there is 
a large measure of agreement in the attributes of the two gods 
To these mystical pagan ideas we must add the visions of the 
Johannme Apocalypse, which are probably not much older 


And I turned to see the voice that spake with me And being 
turned, I saw seven golden candlesticks, and in the midst of the 
seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of man, clothed with a gar 
ment down to the foot and girt about the paps with a golden girdle 
His head and his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow, and 
his eyes were as a flame of fire, and Ins feet like unto fine brass, as 
if they burned in a furnace, and his voice as the sound of many 
waters And he had in his right hand seven stars 57 and out of his 
mouth went a sharp two-edged sword 58 and his countenance was as 
the sun shineth in his strength [Rev i i2ff] 

And I looked, and behold a white cloud, and upon the cloud one 
sat like unto the Son of Man, having on his head a golden crown 59 
and in his hand a sharp sickle [Rev 14 14 ] 

His eyes were as a flame of fire, and on his head were many crowns 

, . And he was clothed with a vesture dipped m blood e0 And 
the armies which were in heaven followed him upon white horses 
clothed in fine linen, white and clean 07 [Rev 19 i2ff ] 


68 Ibid , p 15 wpwlOr, l X 0Pra rfiP vtinipoo, X pvco*6t iav, 

cr,^ cat ly <vptal „ T | xevTa T g ^ ^ ^ xo „ 
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These visionary processes are the psychological roots of the sun 
coronations in the mystery religions (PI vi) The Tehgious 
experience behind the ritual had congealed into liturgy, but it 
was a regular enough occurrence to be accepted as a valid out 
v> ard form In view of all this it is evident that the early 
Church stood in a special relationship to Christ as the Sol novus , 
and on the other hand had some difficulty in shaking off the 
pagan symbol Philo Judaeus saw m the sun the image of the 
divine Logos, or even the deity itself 04 And m a hymn of St 
Ambrose, Christ is invoked with the words “O sol salutis,” 
etc At the time of Marcus Aurelius, Melito, in his treatise 
Ihpl "koOrpov, called Christ 4 The sun of the East . . As the 
only sun he rose m the heavens ” 85 
•59 Even more explicit is a passage from Pseudo Cyprian 

O how wonderful is Providence that Christ should be born on the 
same day on which die sun was created, the 28th of March! There 
fore the prophet Malacht said to the people concerning him ' The 
Sun of righteousness shall rise, with healing in his wings ’ Tins is 
die sun of nghteousness in whose wings healing was foreshown 88 

,6 ° In a treatise attributed to St John Chrysostom, 4 De solstitus 
ct acquinoctus, ’ it is said 


Hut the Lord, too, was born in wintertime, on the 25th of December, 
when the npe olives are pressed in order to produce the oil for 
anointing the chrism They also call this day the birthday of die 
Unconquerable One Yet who is as unconquerable as our Lord, who 
to™ rT C ° n T r , ed death uself? As for their calling it the 
the nrr7l tit lC llmse ^ 15 sun ol righteousness of whom 
the prophet Malacht spoke -He ts the Lord oE l.ght and darkness. 

64 De jomnm I 85 
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sun for the God of the Christians! "Some, in a more human 
and probable naj, believe the Sun to be our god." ” Among 
the Mamchees the sun actually was God. One of the most 
remarkable records of this period, an amalgam of pagan- 
Asiatic, Hellenistic, and Christian beliefs, is the 'EEjyjM 
TwviuUtpalitTpaxStyTuv , 71 a book of fables lriiich affords deep 



Fig 10 Serpent representing the otbit 
of ilic moon 

Assyrian boundary stone, Susa 


insight into syno-ctistic symbolism. There »c find the fol- 
lowing magical dedication- id TlXho pryiXu gauiXi! 'h!.w ” 
In certain parts of Armenia, Christians still pray to the rising 
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is readily explained by his desire to stand aside so as not to get 
involved in the dangerous struggle for existence. But anyone 
who refuses to experience life must stifle his desire to live— m 
other words, he must commit partial suicide. This explains the 
death fantasies that usually accompany the renunciation of de- 
sire. Miss Miller had already given vent to these fantasies in her 
poem, and she now comments: 

I had been reading a selection of Byron’s poems that pleased me 
greatly and that I often dipped into. Moreover, there is a 
similarity of rhythm between my two last lines, ‘Tor 1, the source, 
etc.” and these two of Byron’s: 

“Now, let me die as I have lived in faith 

Nor tremble tho' the Universe should quake!” 

1G6 This reminiscence, the last link in her chain of associations, 
coiroborates the death fantasies bom of renunciation. The quo* 
tation comes— a point not mentioned by Miss Miller— from an 
unfinished poem of Byron’s called “Heaven and Earth." The 
passage reads: 


,G 7 


Still blessed be the Lord, 

Tor what is past. 

For that which is: 

For all are his. 

From first to last— 

Time. space, eternity, life, death- 

The vast known and immeasurable unknown, 

He made, and can unmake; 

And shall 7, for a little gasp of breath, 

ISlaspheme and groan? 

No; let me die, as I have lived, in faith, 
or quit er, though the universe may quake! 79 

, fo ™ P art o£ a Panegyric or prayer spoken by a 
Quotin'* the° 15 head ' on S flight before the oncoming Deluge- 

Schinu th IT) M ‘ SS M r‘ IIcr puli herseU in a similar situation: 

of the unfortunar °""1 rCdlnSS are VCI V like the hopeless despair 
waters She thi cs v '’ 10 saw themselves threatened by tile rising 
Z7 n ., 'r T a, 'r s m ‘° peer int ° ‘ho dark abyss of her 
shX° is a m„ 0 > eT °- We See tha t her longtng ,s in vain, for 
79 Wet k,. p 5M ’ momenta rily upborne on the wings of her 
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The serpent’s voice less subtle than her kiss. 

The snake but vanquish’d dust; but she will draw 
A second host from heaven, to break heaven's law. 83 


‘7° The power of God is menaced by the seductions of passion; 
heaven is threatened with a second fall of angels. If we trans- 
late this projection back into the psychological sphere from 
whence it came, it would mean that the good and rational 
Power which rules the world with wise laws is threatened by 
the chaotic, primitive force of passion. Therefore passion must 
be exterminated, which means, in mythological projection, that 
the race of Cain and the whole sinful world must be wiped out, 
Toot and branch, by the Flood. That is the inevitable result of 
a passion that sweeps away all barriers. It is like the sea break- 
ing through its dykes, like the waters of the deep and the tor- 
rential rains, 84 the creative, fructifying, “motherly” waters, as 
Indian mythology calls them. Now they depart from their 
natural courses and surge over the mountain tops and engulf 
all living things. As a power which transcends consciousness the 
libido is by nature daemonic: it is both God and devil. If evil 
were to be utterly destroyed, everything daemonic, including 
God himself, would suffer a grievous loss; it would be like per- 


83 Byron, p 556 

84 Nature, the object par excellence, reflect* all those contents of the unconscious 

V T afC n ° l tmsaoaa to us Many nuances of pleasure and pain per 
~ 2 . f “““ ? re umhin Gngly attributed to the object, without our paus 
™: dCr *° W ‘ hC ° bjCCt ran fae responsible for them An example 
of dweet projection can be seen m the follow, ng modem Greek folksong- 
Down on the strand, down on the shore 
A maiden washed the lerchiel ot her Io\er . . . 

And a soft west wind came sighing over the shore. 

And lifted her skirt a l.ttle w,tl, sts breath. 

So that a little of her ankles could be seen, 

(Sanders Du, nM M " ! “ ho " 8"™ br *S*« as all the world.” 
V.„Z\^ .Z 0 '. luU '!' n d " Aleugneclieu, p 8l . erted in the Ze.frrf.rr/1 da 
Fdda * X * ,9 ° 2 ’ p 166 ) Hcf e is a Germanic variant, from the 
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Ohl think of her who hold* thee dear! 

And though she nothing is to thee, 

Yet think that thou art all to her. . . . 

Eternity is in thine can, 

Unborn, undying beauty in thine eyes; 

With me thou canst not sympathize. 

Except in lose, and there thou must 
Acknowledge that more losing dust 
Ne’er wept beneath the skies. 

Thou vralk'st thy many worlds,” thou scc’st 
The face of him who made thee great, 

As he hath made of me the least 
Of those cast out from Eden’s gate; 

Yet, Seraph dcarl 
Oh hear l 

Tor thou hast loscd me, and 1 would not die 
Until 1 know what I must die in knowing. 

Tint thou forgett'st in thine eternity 

Her whose heart death could not keep from o’er flow mg 

For thee, immortal essence as thou aril 

Great is their lose who lose in sin and fear; 

And such, 1 feel, arc waging in m> heart 

A war unworthy: to an Adamite 

Forgive, my Scraphl that such thoughts appear. 

For sorrow is our element. . . . 


The hour is near 

Which tells me we arc not abandon’d quite. 
Appcarl Appcarl 
Seraph! 

My ow*n Aiariell be but here, 

And lease the stars to their own light. . . . 


Aj tom? am ah. I call thee, I await thee, and I lose thee. 
Though I be form’d of clay. 

And thou of beams 

More bright than those of day 

On Eden's streams. 

Thine immortality cannot repay 
With lose more warm than mine 
My los e. There is a ray 90 
83 Thu u an attnbute of the “wandering *un.~ 

Hie light substance of her own psyche. 

U4 


V the 5 0 NG or THE MOTH - 

I on share all 

Tor thou hast ventured to share me 

And shall 1 shrink from dune ' g ercc me thorough 

No! though ,ke d"e 5 serpen. coil 

And thou U,yse l««hkeu. srai l- 
Around me stilll an . . 

And curse thee not but hold 

Thee in as warm a tout 
descend, and prose 
A mortal s love 

;:;^-^r fa " OW!the ‘ nvorauon 

“ alM>S ' 3 8,0r ;° h U ; d 'r.dt trout od their pinions Ihngtng 

As'thougl^they^bore tomorrow 
ana " 

AllOLlBAMAH H tune 

Rising unto some sorcerer 

An hour too soon 

UiSSS-,. 

Amildandmany^u^^p^m 

The remnant ot tn 

Nowshinesl n both women 

, f ,i us rainbow hue® mates use ot a 

01 The bringing togei 10 ‘ Minne (love) h _ a 

they ate libido image* compounded of Sensuat ty -*** 

U Cf the P* ■*»£ « „” re lrf by » 1' P A 

woman s naked ti° d y 15 enCI 

of death H 5 



SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMATION: ONE 


pregnant simile. Once more the abyss opens, and we catch a 
brief but terrifying glimpse of the theriomorphic nature of the 
mild god of light: 

... and now, beholdl it hath 
Return’d to night, as rippling foam, 

“Which the le\ iathan hath lash’d 
From his unfathomable home, 

AVhen sporting on the face of the calm deep, 

Subsides soon after he again hath dash’d 
Down, down, to S'. here the ocean’s fountains sleep. 

Leviathan— we Teraember tills prize exhibit that tips die 
scales of Yahweh’s justice so heavily against Job. There, where 
the deep fountains of the ocean arc, dwells Leviathan; from 
there the all-destroying flood ascends, the tidal wave of animal 
passion. File choking, heart-constricting surge of instinct is pro- 
jected outwards as a mounting flood to destroy everything that 
exists, so that a new and better ivorld may arise from the ruins 
of the old: 7 


Japhet: The eternal 'Will 
Shall deign to expound this dream 
Of good and evil; and redeem 
Unto himself all times, all things* 

And to the expiated Earth 
Restore the beauty of her birth. . . . 

ts. And "hen shall take effect this wondrous spell? 

A^dthen i^o* E R ^ eemEr coraeth : ■" pain. 

The same 651 cbmcs ' new arts, nets- men; but still 
HutU b^m ,Can - ° ld crimK . and oldest ill, 

Bw the ’T race !n different fonns; 

out the same moral storms 

In’, r°'T" eCp 1116 future ’ « states 
a tew hours the glorious glams’ gnttes.ss 

for our poetess^!? 1 '' 3 ' 10 '? *' a ' e an a ' m ost prophetic meaning 
rr 1 therrfore be nndemood on the "sub- 
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V THE SONG or THE MOTH 


jectne level * M With the death of the moth m the light the 
danger has been removed for die time being, though the prob 
lem is still far from solved The conflict must begin again from 
the beginning but this time there is a promise m the air, a 
premonition of the redeemer, die well beloved, who mounts 
to the zenith with the sun and then sinks again into night and 
the cold darkness of winter— the young dying god who has ever 
been our hope of renewal and of the world to come 

B ‘ Interpretation of the product* of the unconscious for instance of a person m 
a dream has a double aspect what that person means in himself (the objective 
lesel ■) anti ivhat he means as a projection ("subjective level ") CL On the Psy 
chology of the Unconscious Two Etsays par 150 
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introduction 

Before I enter upon the Srfn^ar train of 

=~s^r3«£srr:S 

Y l n0 ^ E H fo® 

a Heavenly Father and l^s^ ^ "rattond ».»F g( , or o[ 
Renan has observe . dpol nt of the P r 1 tf od from 
whether we etlopt the ,stan R, ^ , * e HWMS ^ 

modem science draw life; he is the which the 

whom all living t wor ld. The isc j d through 

the source of energy ^ ™ be hannon.ously resol^ Thc 

human soul has which ^ n °' VS ._ lctlV e‘ hence the zo- 

the sun as a natural lob « ^ „, so desmtcnve.^ , 

sun is not f is the »vag>“8 “ ent . Yet it » 

diacal sign for **“ parched eaI *° sc 'tdiing power seems 
slew in order J t0 scorch, and 1 * t an d the unjust, and 

in the nature of then equa lly on the hjnnful . There- 

natural to man. 11 nourish as we> visible God of 

allows useful creatures it ^ (o represem th ^ whlc h we 
[ore the sun is P' 1 y ve power of o |he useful and 

1 Samson as a * un ‘ * . n ^enfice >* a ‘ 

l,an. litc M " b t«* 



SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMATION: TWO 


just a matter of words can be seen from the teaching's of the 
mystics: when they descend into the depths of their own being 
they find “in their heart” the image of the sun, they find their 
own life force which they call the “sun” for a legitimate and, I 
would say, a physical reason, because our source of energy and 
life actually is the sun. Our physiological life, regarded as an 
energy process, is entirely solar. The peculiar nature of this solar 
energy as inwardly perceived by the mystic is made clear in 
Indian mythology. The following passages, referring to Rudra , 2 
are taken from the Shvetashvatara Upanishad: 

There is one Rudra only, they do not allow* a second, who rules all 
die worlds by his powers. Behind all creatures lie stands, the Pro* 
lector; having created them, he gathers all beings together at the 
end of time. 


He has eyes on all sides, faces on all sides, arms on all sides, feet 
on a J sides. He is the one God who created heasen and earth, forg- 
ing all things together with his hands and wings. 


lou who are the source and origin o[ rite gods, the ruler of all, 
Kudra, the great seer, who o[ old gave birth to the Golden Seed- 
give us enlightenmentl s 


i. , I . lc, " nd tl,c5e attributes we can discern the All Creator, and 
behind him the sun, who is winged and scans the world with a 
ousan eyes. (CF. fig. 1 i.) This is confirmed by the following 
W W ,IC '.' k™? out tlie important point that Cod is con- 
tained in the individual creature: 

encoTnatinv In®™™' lhc hi S h “t. hidden in d,e bodies o£ all, 
immorml 8 * '’ h ° know him the Lord become 

hire a, 'the tJ* Leator'gtrf “Vlh '’’ruts (wind!)-, ""'ll or storm god, appem 

naturally tan, httn „ a wmd E od"ct Tl “ "“ ,0r *" d '" an 

67 and 76. above Cf * cornmcn ts on Anaxagoras in pa” 

o^Hum ^TfteT"frt«^p UO T S , P “ MgeS(Sh>et U P 2 ~i’’ 7 - 8 * 12-15) bascd 

Upanishads, II, p p nna P al Upatuthads, pp 399-401, and Max Muller, The 

* Similarly, the Persian *u _ . , 

of eyes It a possible that"^™! ! ,thra * 15 «l ul PPed with an immense number 
variant ol this motif See t V “ ,0n ° f lhe sna1te wnh multiple eyes » * 

my ° n ' h e Nature of the Psyche." par 395 



i i vTRom.cn on 


1 know this ninthly Person (punislu), who » like to the sun, 
transcendent oscr darLnest Fhosc who know him truly jusi besom! 
death !>y no other road can they go 
He js in the fire, the liml the nerk of all he dwells in the 1 eart 
of all things, ill pervading, bountiful omnipresent kindly 

The all powerful God, who is * like to the sun * is tn every 
one of us, and whoever knows him is mimortal 8 Following the 





SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMATION*. TWO 


>79 There is a famous parallel passage in the Katha Upanishad: 

That Person in the heart, no bigger than a thumb, burning like 
flame without smoke, maker of past and future, the same today and 
tomorrow, that is Self.® 


180 We know that Tom Thumbs, dactyls, and Cabiri have a 
phallic aspect, and this is understandable enough, because they 
are personifications of creative forces, of which the phallus, too, 
is a symbol. It represents the libido, or psychic energy in its cre- 
ative aspect. The same is true of many other sexual images 
which are found not only in dreams and fantasies but in every- 
day speech. In neither case should they be taken literally, for 
they are not to be understood semiotically, as signs for definite 
things, but as symbols. A symbol is an indefinite expression with 
many meanings, pointing to something not easily defined and 
therefore not fully known. But the sign always has a fixed mean- 
ing, because it is a conventional abbreviation for, or a com- 
monly accepted indication of, something known. The symbol 
t erefore has a large number of analogous variants, and the 
more of these variants it has at its disposal, the more complete 
and clear cut will be the image it projects of its object. The 
same creative force which is symbolized by Tom Thumb, etc., 
0311 l ! represented by the phallus or by numerous other 
symbols (pi. xifc), which delineate further aspects of the process 
a ^* Thus the creative dwarfs toil away in 
, . th * P^ al [ us > also working in darkness, begets a living 
t* j.®’ 1 e ^ un l oc ks the mysterious forbidden door be- 

t r J. r SOmC *°? derful th ing awaits discovery. One thinks, 

in this connection, of “The Mothers” in Faust: 

You^ knowth^rf .^nfiratidatlons, before you part from me! 
you know the devil, that is plain to see F 

Here, take this key. v C * 

Faust. That little thingl But why? 

, MEP, " STOP, "“ S - Fim Srasp it; it is nothing 10 decry. 

««" rnd 'nZZ°ng\ S ccoZ. P 54 IOr ' ‘ n R “' S Gufa °”’’ ' 

sue of a thumb, is of a 1 S ‘° Vedanta > P 45 “Thu Purmha, of the 
the pan and of the future i, Un,, "° ,,t y hke a smokeless fire, U u the Lord of 
—Trans.] * l * * a r* an< f ft will be tomorrow, such a* it ** 
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Faust; It glows, it shines, increases in my hand! T 

Mephisto pireLES- How peat its worth, you soon shall understand. 

The key will smell the right place from all others; 

Follow it down, it leads you to the Mothers! * 

Here the devil again puts into Faust’s hand the marvellous 
tool, as once before when, in the form of the black dog, Jie in- 
troduced htmself to Faust as: 

Part of that power which uould 
Ever work evil, but engenders good. 9 

What he is describing here is the libido, which is not only 
creative and procreative, but possesses an intuitive faculty, a 



Fig is The bmh giving onfice 
From a Mexican henzo 


strange power to "smell the right place," almost as if it were a 
Jive creature with an independent life of its own (which is why 
it is so easily personified). It is purposive, like sexuality itself, 
a favourite object of comparison. The "realm of the Mothers 
has not a few connections with the womb (fig. 12), with the 
matrix, which frequently symbolizes the creative aspect of the 
unconscious. This libido is a force of nature, good and bad at 
once, or morally neutral Uniting himself with it, Faust suc- 
ceeds in accomplishing his icat life’s work, at first with evil 
results and then for the benefit of mankind. In the realm of 
the Mothers he finds the tripod, the Hermetic vessel in which 
the "royal marriage” is consummated. But he needs the phaiuc 

7 The tight symbolism In the elymotogy of i» discussed tn pan. 5>'f- 

bcloiv. s Fault, fart II. irons basest on MacNeice, p 177 
»Tblt3 . Part I, irans. by Wayne, p 75- modified 
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wand in order to bring off the greatest wonder of all— the crea- 
tion of Paris and Helen. 10 The insignificant-looking tool in 
Faust's hand is the dark creative power of the unconscious, 
which reveals itself to those who follow its dictates and is indeed 
capable of working miracles. 11 This paradox appears to be very 
ancient, for the Shvetashvatara Upanishad (19, 20) goes on to 
say of die dwarf-god, the cosmic purusha: 

Without feet, without hands, he moves, he grasps; eyeless he sees, 
earless he hears, he knows all that is to be known, yet there is no 
knower of him. Men call him the Primordial Person, the Cosmic 
Man. 

Smaller than small, greater than great. . . . 


,8 3 The phallus often stands for the creative divinity, Hermes 
being an excellent example. It is sometimes thought of as an 
independent being, an idea that is found not only ill antiquity 
but in the drawings of children and artists of our own day. So 
we ought not to be surprised if certain phallic characteristics 
are also to be found in the seers, artists, and wonder-workers of 
mythology. Hephaestus, AVieland the Smith, and Mani (the 
founder of Mamchaeism, famous also for his artistic gifts), had 
cripp ed feet. The foot, as I shall explain in due course, is sup 
posed to possess a magical generative power. The ancient seer 
Melampus, who is said to have introduced the cult of the 
piaiius, had a very peculiar namc-Blachfoot, 12 and it also 
seems characteristic of seers to be blind. Ugliness and deformity 
.1 pea * T j C iaractcris tic of those mysterious dithonic gods, 
uorUni r! HephaCStUS * tl,c Cabin, 13 to whom mighty wonder- 
cultu«^ V f S t WCrC J aSCribed - < Fi S- * 3 -) Their Samotliracian 

who nrr™r dy “ P with that oE the ithyphallic Hermes, 

PcLSTS? t0 Herodotus brought to Attica by the 

ne^rda ivl ? ""*1 ^ *5, 'great gods/ Their 

near relatives were the Idaean dactyls (fingers or else Tom 

01 £ pLb 1 ^."«e mj “ con ‘ uncUo ” r ° r 3 P^cholog.cal account 

11 Goc.hc is here ^ " 

12 It is also said that out nuradc of the Chrjsopoea. or gold making 

the serpents, the soune scmcr« rat | t,lde <0 ,um for havm g burred the mother of 
» cr L , « l C h » » .hat h. became da, raud.cn. 

depicted rn a noble T, ‘ „ b ' TOn at Thtb “ (»g '■.)■ where .he Cahrn 
-Mcgaloi ThcoO Cf ai^i 7 aS 3 anca,ur ed form (Roschcr, Lextkon, sv 
I u also hcr£n)i, "The MjsEenes o£ the Kabciroi " 
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Thumbs u ) to whom the mother of the gods had taught the 
blacksmith s art ( Follow tt down it leads you to the Mothers! \ 
They were the first Wise Men the teachers of Orpheus and it 
was they who invented the Ephesian magic formulae and the 
musical rhythms 15 The characteristic disparity which we noted 
in the Upanishads and Faust crops up again here since the giant 
Hercules was said to be an Idaean dacty } Also the colossal 
Phrygians Rhea s technicians 16 were dactyls The two Dioscuri 
are related to the Cabin 17 they too wear the queer little 
pointed hat, the pileus 18 which is peculiar to these mysterious 
gods and was thenceforward perpetuated as a secret mark of 
identification Attn and Mithras both wore the pileus (Cf figs 
9 20 ) It has become the traditional headgear of our infantile 
chthonic gods today the pixies and goblins 
l8 i The dwarf motif brings us to the figure of the divine boy 
the pucr aeternus ran the young Dionysus fupi ter Anxurus 
Tages etc In the Theban vase painting already mentioned (fig 
14) there is a bearded Dionysus who is designated as MRIPOi' 
together with the figure of a boy labelled ruiS followed by 
a caricatured boys figure labelled as JIPATOlAOi and then 
another bearded caricature labelled MITOS 10 Mow really means 
thread but in Orphic speech it stands for semen It is con 
jectured that this group corresjxmdcd to a set of cult images 
m the sanctuary The conjecture is supported by wlm we 
know of the Justor) of the cult which is supposed to have been 
originally a Phoenician cult of father and son an old and 
a young Cabir who were more or less assimilated to the Creek 
gods The double figure of the adult and infant Dionysus lends 


U J 15(1 Tea (ion for rail ng the dactyl* Thnml 1 n-i may be fo ind In a note in 
rimy (Vlt 57 Dos lock and Riley trim II p *"5) '* hefe I e rays tlat in Crete 
there were precious si oner iron coloured and si aped 1 le a thumb w! ich Here 
known as tihean dactyls 

is Hence the dactyl c w etre in poetry mRovrt cr t,\ Datlylof 

n\ a rro Mcnnfes tl e m <iX* fof «uh the pwt's lie says tl e . molacra dm 
>»r ha Canons ct Toll it s in tl e 1 arbo ir at Samotl nee were Cab ri 
isStaues only a foot h gl with «pt on ihc r heads were found at ptanie on 

U c Laconian coast and at Pephnos . 

1»\„, 10 t , m ,< = lm»fe fjpi* W*IW ^miA «I*to>lr >. 

sf e who br no forth _ 

"•Practer .v Tolar a> 
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itself particularly well to this assimilation. One might also call 
it the cult of the big and little man. Now Dionysus, under his 
various aspects, is a god in whose cult the phallus occupied a 
prominent position, as for instance in the worship of the Argive 
Dionysus-bull. Moreover the phallic herm of the god gave rise 
to a personification of the phallus of Dionysus in the form of 
the god Phales, who was nothing but a Priapus. He was called 
iraTpos or oiryKupos Baicxiou. 21 The paradox of great and small, 
giant and dwarf in the Upanishadic text is expressed less dras* 



Fig 13 Odjssem as a Cabmc dwarf, with Circe 
From a bawl by the Cabin Painter (t), c <oo*c. 


*®5 


and lw >'- or fe'her and son. The motif of 
1 - lC ^| C •£* *3)' which constantly appears in the Cabiric 

fcures m S “. present ln < he vase painting. There the parallel 
naT ’ are the featured llL and 
seoaration .i * 35 [ (lri:lcl ty the difference in size led to their 
AU ,hh W are Se P aratcd b y deformity. 
ducedbvFrC ShOW . that tho “g h 'he term "libido” intro- 
y . is not w ithout a sexual connotation, 23 an exclu- 

21 ’ Companion and fellow reveller nf „ . 

22 Illustrated m Kerfn,,. *TTie R(KcheT - , v “«*** ~ 

23 Freud, in "Notes on a Kabcir ° 1 " G S » (and our && 

taneouily w.th Part I of [bn book ^ ^ Which a PP eared 

do«Iy parallels ray own remark. 2. 1 9,,J edit,on >- raat « 2n observation that 
fanusies of the insane Sehreber lhc “ llbldo theory" based on the 

a condensation of the tun s rav rebCT *‘ of God/ which are made up of 
reality nothing die than a ton" °* neTTe Ehret, and of spermatozoa, are m 
hbidma! cathexes. and ther th*. ^Presentation and projection outwards of 
theory. Hu belief that the fusions a linking conformity with our 

must come to an end because his ego seas 
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therefore be rejected N>P e “‘“ jL, JIs No more than the 
features of all unp“ ls “ “ n ' spcec h can the corresponding an 
sexual metaphors of co mmon spe s and dreams to 

alogies in instinctual proce . The sexual theory ol 

-hfoh they l“ a S"’;„d,ce Theve^hctthai 
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divorced from reason and is too wotcntly arousal, that is “libido,” 
or unbridled dcstre, which is found in all fools . 21 


186 


Here libido means a ‘want* or a ‘wish/ and also, in con- 
tradistinction to the ‘will* of the Stoics, ‘unbridled desire' 
Cicero uses it in this sense when he says: “(Gerere rein aliquam] 
libidine, non ratione'* (to do something from wilful desire and 
not from reason ). 23 Similarly Sallust: “Iracundia pars cst libi- 
dinis” (rage is a part of desire), or, in a milder and more general 
sense which comes closer to our use of the word: "Magisquc in 
decoris armis et militanbus ccjuis, quam in scortis atque con- 
sisiis libidinem habebant” (they took more pleasure in fine 
weapons and war hones than in whores and drinking parties ) 54 
Or again: “Quod si tibi bona libido fucrit patriae” (if you base 
a proper concern for your country ). 27 The use of libido is so 
general that the phrase “libido cst scire" merely means ‘I libe^ 
it pleases me.’ 2 ’ In the phrase “aliquant libido urinac laccssit,’ 
libido has the meaning of 'urge.* It can also ha\c the nuance of 
Iascn lousness.’ St. Augustine aptly defines libido as a “general 
term for all desire” and says: 


There is a lust for revenge, which is called rage, a lust for having 
money wtuch is called avarice; a lust for victory at all costs, which 
k called stubbornness, a lust for self-glorilitation, which is called 
boastfulness There are man) and varied hinds of lust, some of 
a s P e “ fica Jly dliers not For who could easily gi'e 

wars is ^° r ^ orain:ll * on , whldl, as wc know from the awl 

^ e ess 'er> powerful in theminds of tyrants’ ” 
boms [nidT™ 0001 12 (I' ol " nl « duobus opmJUJ] 

libido futurorum* ““ 4 brt.iao,, ,„„ u prl<scnm , m bouonim. 

«=■ q»«J vidctur bonum, sllect. e. soEs™ 
quo comrana o “ <l”obona s.demur.wquuntur.fusiuf 
videatur.ad.dad.pucondu™,,! 1 ”! 1 , 1 ol '‘ CHa ’Pmcs cst cumspiam, quod bonum 
Et, Musmodt appcutionem s, ^ 11 lpa “ lun - Id rum coustantcr pnideutenpi 

rum d„ puumTu “p ro,mUt0 ”d 

rum tatione tteidoat qua. ' q ““ " c deEmum voluntas est quar q“ 

libido est, vel cup.ditas rt&enaia^ 1 * nUO ''' a '"“ tnmata rst v ebementms, ra 
HE. (>„, euienata. quae m oimubtn !tulll5 uaaMrJ 

25 The War with Catiline VTT , 

to Caesar, Ml, ’ R ° ,r '’- PP '1-5- 

23 Dr Cnnlate Dei XIV i, U stl ^ cnmni only med in Tuscany today 

*di pecumam qiJ e . lgltur llb,do uloscendi, qu2e ira diattir est lib* do 
V- .quar 10,11,1. est lib, do quomodoctimquc vmrmdi. quar p= 
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and so far as sexuaUty is concern d h ^ ^ ^ o[ desire 

coded by an appetite that^f \ me o£ thc term the 

like hunger and thirst - tvmo i 0 <ncal context 

classics coincides with the e y » , iubei) it pleases , 

i Libido or lubido (with UMi, lubhyatll 'to expen 

libens or hibens, gladly, ^ y excites longing ’ lubdha h, 
ence violent longing Iofcftoyo|*. Go(h OHG hob, 

•eager, idb/wft, longing eagem 'hope' and OHG 

love Also associated with tatof, to love l,«bj. 

(oMn,loiien lob, praise, g ty “ 

love, Llth liaupsmth ‘ 0 P”“ ce pt of libido in psychology 
l 0 We can say then that the cep ^ ^ concept 0 f energy 

^S.fS’nSiwj "‘‘“l i bee w<" 

v.lth Lubcnuna or tub® t » l 

The ns™ pa.57 

S” See my On Fsychic Energy f 
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THE CONCEPT OF LIBIDO 

Freud introduced his concept of libido in his Three Essays 
on the Theory of Sexuality, 1 and there, as we have said, he de- 
fined^ it sexually. The libido appears subject to displacement, 
and in the form of “libidinal affluxes’* can communicate itself 
to various other functions and regions of the body which in 
themselves have nothing to do with sex- This fact led Freud to 
compare the libido with a stream, which is divisible, can be 
dammed up, overflows into collaterals, and so on. 2 Thus, despite 
^ is definition of libido as sexuality, Freud does not explain 
ev er} mg in terms of sex, as is commonly supposed, but 
recognizes the existence of special instinctual forces whose na- 
n . ot cI f r !>: kHttvn, but to which he was bound to ascribe 
all °l ^ mg Up ***** “libidinal affluxes.” At the baa of 

*1 ?? a ** h >T. oth «ical idea of a “bundle of instincts," 3 
rrnarhm 6 *5 xua ^ inst bict figures as a partial instinct. Its en 
enre * Th int0 ?* e s P here oE other instincts is a fact of expen- 
insti"ncr„?T r reSUlta c nt Freudian theory, which held that the 
nal aflliKN °^ ces a neurotic system correspond to the libidi- 
en up by other, non-sexual, instinctual functions, 

1905 

2 An idea which Mob, ° PP ‘355. 

and Ribot are amonz thV^ 'T” 0 ** Fomllfe, Wundt. Beneke, Sp««r. 
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being carried out by isolated workers, so that the hopes wc place in 
them must still remain unfulfilled. 0 

9 l Nevertheless, Freud finally decides that the paranoida! altera- 
tion is sufficiently explained by the recession of sexual libido. 
He says: 

It therefore appears to me far more probable that the paranoics 
altered relation to the world is to be explained entirely or in the 
main by the loss of his libidinal interest. 7 

192 In this passage Freud broaches the question of whether the 
well-known loss of reality in paranoia and schizophrenia, 8 to 
which I have drawn attention in my Psychology of Dementia 
Praccox is to be traced back solely to the recession of the 
libidinal condition,” or whether this condition ordinarily coin 
cides with “objective interest.” It can hardly be supposed that 
the normal “fonction du riel,” to use Janet’s term, 10 is main- 
tained only through affluxes of libido or erotic interest. The 
act is that in very many cases reality disappears entirely, so 
that the patient shows no trace of psychological adaptation. (In 
t lese states, reality has been buried under the contents of the 
unconscious.) One is compelled to admit that not only the erotic 
interest, but all interest whatsoever, lias completely disappeared 
except for a few feeble flickers, and with it the man’s whole 
rea ,j!‘ ^ dlc were really nothing but sexual 
- T ? happen in the “se of eunuchs? In their case 
thpv^ C1Se ^ 1 1C Illjidinap ’ interest that has been cut off, but 
“afflnv' „m - I ! e ' eSSarily react with schizophrenia. The term 
able M.ni ° C °? n ° tes some thing that is highly question- 
metanhnr/ apparendy sexu al contents and processes are mere 
"hear for an :! ,0 S ies ’ as for instance 'Tire” for passion, 
sumablv L anSer ’- marr * a S c " for a bond or nnion, etc. Pre- 
male and frmli 6 lr ? a S‘ n f s t,ia t all plumbers who connect up 
e pipe-joints, or all electricians who work with 
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tional states or affects, which constitute the essence of libido. 
All these factors have their differentiations and subtle ramifica- 


tions in the highly complicated human psyche. There can be 
no doubt that even the highest differentiations were developed 
from simpler forms. Thus, many complex functions, which to- 
day must be denied all trace of sexuality, were originally de- 
rived from the reproductive instinct. As we know, an important 
change occurred in the principles of propagation during the 
ascent through the animal kingdom: the vast numbers of 
gametes which chance fertilization made necessary were pro- 
gressively reduced in favour of assured fertilization and effective 


piotection of the young. The decreased production of ova and 
spermatozoa set free considerable quantities of energy which 
soon sought and found new outlets. Thus we find the first stir- 
rings of the artistic impulse in animals, but subservient to the 
reproductive instinct and limited to the breeding season. The 
original sexual character of these biological phenomena gradu- 
ally disappears as they become organically fixed and achieve 
functional independence. Although there can be no doubt that 
music originally belonged to the reproductive sphere, it would 
e an unjustified and fantastic generalization to put music in 
ic same category as sex. Such a view would be tantamount to 
° f ™ 0gne Cathedra l in a text-book of mineralogy, on 
the ground that ,t consisted very largely of stones. 

• cquently, to speak of libido as the urge to propagation 

lihMn'rUf m ,"' lth,n l . hc confines of a view which distinguishes 
nreserv-itinr 'c", 8 ” in . the . sara = way that the instinct for the 
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much P as a i lbld ° Colnclcles "■»' Schopenhauer's Will, in«- 
sOtsped as ,1^ r m -r m P - m '"' ed hom outside can only be 
Er o IT; S “ 10n ° f an tuner Will or desire. This 
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principle. To the Neoplatonist Plotinus, the world-soul is the 
energy of the intellect. 15 He compares the One, the primordial 
creative principle, with light, the intellect with the sun (cf). and 
the world-soul with the moon (9). Or again, he compares the 
One with the Father and the intellect with the Son. 16 The One, 
designated as Uranos, is transcendent; the Son (Kronos) has 
dominion over the visible world; and the world-soul (Zeus) is 
subordinate to him. The One, or the owia of existence in total- 
ity, is described by Plotinus as hypostatic, and so are the three 
forms of emanation; thus we have pia ovoia tv rpialv vroaraataiv 
(one being in three hypostases). As Drews has observed, this is 
also the formula for the Christian Trinity as laid down at the 
councils of Nicaea and of Constantinople. 17 We might add that 
certain early Christian sects gave a maternal significance to the 
Holy Ghost (world soul or moon). According to Plotinus, the 
world soul has a tendency towards separation and divisibility, 
the sine qua non of all change, creation, and reproduction. It 
is an unending All of life” and wholly energy; a living organ- 
ism oE ideas which only become effective and real in it. 18 The 
intellect is its progenitor and father, and what the intellect con- 
ceives the world-soul brings to birth in reality. 19 “What lies 
enclosed in the intellect comes to birth in the w'orld-soul as 
Logos, fills it with meaning and makes it drunken as if with 
nectar. =« Nectar, like soma, is the drink of fertility and im- 
mortabty. The soul is fructified by the intellect; as the “over- 
soul it is called the heavenly Aphrodite, as the “undersour the 
earthly Aphrodite. It knows “the pangs of birth.” 21 It is not 
Hoi y Ghost* 0 0 ^ at ^° Ve Aphrodite is the symbol of the 

95 cne ^f c stand P°int has the effect o£ freeing psychic en- 

E, . - bond5 oE a too narrow definition. Experience 

ten fied , m ' mMUal of whatever hind are often in- 

to! er wW? ’.“t^dhiary degree by an afflux of energy. no 
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acquisitions of the reality function (or adaptation) must of ne- 
cessity be replaced, if at all, by an earlier mode of adaptation. 
We find this principle in the theory of neurosis which holds 
that any failure of adaptation is compensated by an older one, 
that is, by a regressive reactivation of the parental imagos. In 
neurosis the substitute product is a fantasy of individual origin 
and scope with hardly a trace of those archaic features which 
are characteristic of the fantasies of schizophrenics. Again, in 
neurosis there is never an actual loss of reality, only a falsifica- 
tion of it. In schizophrenia, on the other hand, reality has all 
but disappeared. I must thank my erstwhile pupil J. Honegger, 
whose work 23 was unfortunately cut short by an early death, 
for a simple illustration of this* A paranoid patient of good 
intelligence, who knew very well that the earth was a sphere 
and rotated round the sun, superseded all our modem views of 
astronomy by an elaborate system of his own devising, where 
the earth was a flat disc over which the sun travelled. Spielrein, 
too, gives some interesting examples of archaic definitions 
which, in the course of the illness, begin superimposing them- 
selves on the meanings of words. Thus, one of her women pa- 
tients declared that the mythological analogue of alcohol was 
an "emission of seed," i. e ., soma. 2 * She also hit upon a sym 
bohsm of cooking which parallels the alchemical vision of 
Aosimos, who saw, in the "bowl” of the altar, people being trans- 
orme in boiling water . 25 The patient substituted earth , 20 and 

o, r r ; °, r "r ther -" < Cf - p' s - **vi.) 

a l Said ab ° Ve . 3bout a dist urbed reality function being 
? i CC * • ^ archaic substitute is supported by a remark of 
S ' . . often had the illusion that the patients might 
matter f V1Ct,ms a deep-rooted folk superstition.” 29 As a 
verv lile r ?’■ patl t ntS ?° set U P> in Place of reality, fantasies 
n, lt arcba J c ideas which once had a reality function 
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known in the world (and „ (Q ri m by which to "grasp 
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In what follows I should like to give some concrete examples 
of this canalization of libido. I once had to treat a woman pi 
tient who suffered from catatonic depressions. As there was a 
mild degree of psychosis, I was not surprised by the numerous 
hysterical symptoms she exhibited. At the beginning of the 
treatment, while she was telling me of a very painful experi- 
ence, she fell into an hysterical dream state in which she showed 
all the signs of sexual excitement. (It was abundantly evident 
that during this state she was completely unaware of my p res ' 
oice.) The excitement culminated in an act of masturbation 
This act was accompanied by a singular gesture: she kept on 
making a violent rotary movement with the forefinger of the left 
hand against the left temple, as though she were boring a hole 
t ere. Afterwards there was complete amnesia for what had 
appened, and nothing could be elicited about the singula 1 " 
gesture with the hand. Although this performance could easily 
e recognized as an act of thumb-sucking, or of nose- or ear- 
pic mg, transferred to the temple, and hcncc as an analogy 
the masturbatory act, it nevertheless struck me as somehow sig* 
mhcant, though at first I did not know why. Weeks later I had 
an opponumty of speaking with die patient’s mother, and she 
old me what a very exceptional child her daughter had been 
Vhen only two years old she would sit for hours with her back 
her he^T C ?^ d door ’ rhythmically banging it shut with 
VaTer Tnt *? P d " VI " S ^ whoIe household dlstmcted. A little 
intr S P aymg the other children, she began bor- 
wUh liul, tn - P aSte ^° £ the wal1 with her finger. She did this 
^ ^ min S a nd scraping movements, which she would 

ally^buiJdmg useUn^ fWom T™*"* ° f thc head ,n a catatomc P at,entl ***** 

of conus moiraenj What Freud has termed the "upward displacement 
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tion, is transferred to the zone of other functions, with sexuality 
as its ultimate goal. This is not to say that the rhythmic activity 
derives from the act of nutrition. A considerable part of the 
energy supplied by nutrition for growth has to convert itself 
into sexual libido and other forms of activity. This transition 
does not take place suddenly at the time of puberty, as is com- 
monly supposed, but only very gradually during the course of 
childhood. In this transitional period there are, so far as I am 
able to judge, two distinct phases: the phase of sucking, and the 
phase of rhythmic activity in general. Sucking still belongs to 
the sphere of the nutritive function, but outgrows it by ceasing 
to be a function of nutrition and becoming an analogous rhyth- 
mic activity without intake of nourishment. At this point the 
hand comes in as an auxiliary organ. It appears even more 
clearly as an auxiliary organ in the phase of rhythmic activity, 
w nch then leaves the oral zone and turns to other regions. 
Numerous possibilities now present themselves. As a rule, it is 
the other body openings that become the main object of inter- 
est, then the skin, or special parts of it; and finally rhythmic 
movements of all kinds. These, expressed in the form of rub- 
• Or ‘ n o» Peking, and so forth, follow a certain rhythm. It 
llzSf that a , ctivit y- once it reaches the sexual zone, may 
C ° c 5 asi °o for the first attempts at masturbation. In the 
tinnai °k 1 the libido carries traces of the nutri- 

for 1 ™°- ltS new operations, which accounts 

the sexual ST , " Uina j5 conne ctions between the nutritive and 
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y^r and fr 3 *£ C h 1:1115 >>«ween the first and the four* 
characterized by P a varrinv chn ' salis sta 8 c in butterflies. It » 
tional and sexual n ® ™‘xture of elements from the nutn- 
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He points out that ]«' » ^ 5 „ n,o as*™ fram » n lfi«, 
interesting cognomen ^ rclatc d to the SW ^ of 
original Indo ^J Th is view ,s S “? r P T 
but only a cognomen . enaineI fl«sasi^ T ‘ ^er gloss of 

He ^ d T.',?f P the' herald of the ™" a > mc l,)as 


H U esychius, * c m A eU°*s r *.w»'w“‘’ 


„ n(f d« G 5 »f rtran ** 


• Also «*«!»«»• an “ . veT gUtchende 5p 
■ Kuhn in Zettuhnft 1& T tWT “ , 4& 
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SYMBOLS OF transformation: two 


'to grow hot/ so that ’I0ay acquires the meaning ‘Flaming One, 
similar to Atdwv or <I>Xe 7 tras. 6 The relation of Prometheus to 
pramantha is therefore questionable. On the other hand, 
Ilpo/iijfofa is highly significant as a cognomen for ’Iflds, since the 
“Flaming One” is the “Forethinher.” 7 ( Pramati , ‘precaution, 
is also an attribute of Agni, the god of fire, although pramati is 
of different derivation.) Prometheus, however, belongs to the 
line of Phlegians whom Kuhn puts into incontestable relation- 
ship with the Indian priestly family of Bhrigu. 8 The Bhrigu, 
like Matarisvan (“he who swells in the mother"), were also fire- 
bringers. Kuhn cites a passage to show that the Bhrigu arose 
from the fire like Agni. (“Bhrigu arose in the flame; Bhrigu 
roasted, but did not bum.”) This idea leads to a root cognate 
with Bhrigu: Skr. bhray, ‘to shine/ Lat. fulgeo, Gr. <£X«7 U (Skr- 
bhargas , 'splendour/ Lat. fulgur). Bhrigu therefore appears as 
the Shining One.” $Aty{ias denotes a certain species of eagle 
distinguished for its burnished yellow colour. The connection 
with«f>My«y/to bum/ is obvious. Hence the Phlegians were fiery 
eagles. 9 Prometheus, too, was a Phlegian. The line from 
pramantha to Prometheus does not go via the word, but more 
probably through the idea or image, so that Prometheus may in 
the end have the same meaning as pramantha. 10 Only, it would 
e K na PP. >n Roscher, Lextkon, III, 3034 

HThe one who thinks ahead” is the meaning of Prometheus now accepted as 
piiilologicUIy correct -E ditors] An interesting parallel is the Balinese fire god, 
Vf . , ° . ” 11 8031 m man * hram and is alwajs represented as dancing on a fi CT J 
J 1 " (i * He b regarded as the highest and most popular god of lllc 
Balinese. (PI xiiie ) b 1 ' 

! an “ ct 'l> lcd phonetic equivalence See Roscher, HI, 3°3b 51 

to . . " ,le “ a r "' ,01 ™ =mon e lh ' Indians, see Roscher, III, 3°3b 60 

“ kuhn ll " "tenth becomes in Ceiman me ttjeltt (Eng ■» 
cab nrl.1 t T ” ' ‘" tk u,cd 'hunting butter. (Cf pi XV) When the 

t^TL (dn " k oI Immo 'lahty ambtosia) by churning tM 

ocean tound. the, , used Ml Mandata as a churning sttek (Kuhn. Mythotops*' 

forthe m , PP ’ S "' mhi “ ««"<■»» •• Ut men tu/u, a poetic exptes>'«” 
“P"; F'etutnahly dented m „, or jTould add th»> 

I “ ^ ,m,nu,, 'e of men, a or men, he OM.J, 'm.M- >” 

3KM “Aphrodite's eronn” (DioKortdes, II. t 5 l) Apul«« 

TOn Die,” S’ ' 'xxxure 1, „„ held to be an aphrodisiac. Hippoen ta 

e , ul R ‘ >c * lt U,c °PP<mhc meaning- ”Si quis cam saepe comcdat^ 

ImbeSim redT,”,.'! 1 U1 ellluat. el amgete ptohthet et corpuj 

that It flows o t' ° nC tatS ° f “ oftcn - the genital seed becomes to l»q u ‘ 

1 “ f! ° Wi ° Ut * « «*«««■ «ca.on and rendm the body weak), and accord- 
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tnnsm,s 

*, S '° n For some time « » ^"n ,Te 
the meaning ‘ f orcth '"'; ' / “ llc fete, and that the word was 
After thinker, testifies) y <1 m man thami, malhayah and 
originally connected with pra, ^ rpv «fiaia‘, F aS 'k a ' 

had, ecologically, nothing to Jo™ 'J^ amcaai 
„„M» Conversely. Lately, however, 

with Agm, lias no “'' nec “°" de „ V e Prometheus from (■»-»«» 
there has been a tendency » to with any cer 

after all “The only thing that o « find thinking 

tainty in this complicated n«mu with toe boring, 
precaution, or foresigh bk etymological connec 1 

without tliere being any deinomtrah the etymolo^, 

between the words used for die only the mi; grauon 

therefore, we have to taU n.o „ mal of certain 

of the root words but me 

primordial images nt of the manlhana (fire sa 

t.o P The pramantha, or ins J 1 , sexual aspect in Ind 

ayssSS £ssss«Sa 

wood are "‘ua ly bnown « f man and rmman ^ ^ 
personified, are ti b . n f the woman > VeD b 

bom ■= from the | gem ceremony 

ing account of ' 


si's- s - 

ii-SKlS- ■ - “ 4-1 "a «Sw ^ 

nr. :»r: SssS=£sS^ s=“« » £ 

■rod the Ow 'hat n »»" “ , p 07 ) 

r, (Kuhn ji*w p 147 



SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMATION: TWO 


A sacrificial fire is kindled by rubbing two fire-sticks together. One 
o£ the fire-sticks is taken up with the words: “Thou art the birth- 
place of fire/’ and two blades of grass are placed upon it: “Ye are 
the two testicles ” The priest then places on them the adhararani 
(the underlying piece of wood), saving: “Thou art Urvasi," and 
anoints the uttararani (uppermost piece) with butter: “Thou art 
the power" (semen). This is then placed on the adhararani, with 
the words: “Thou art Pururavas." Rubbing them together three 
times the priest says: “I rub thee with the Gayatrimetnim: I rub 
thee with the Trishtubhmetrum: I rub thee with the Jagati- 
metmm.” 13 


The sexual symbolism is unmistakable. We find the same 
idea and symbolism in a hymn of the Rig-Veda: 

Here is the gear for friction, here tinder is made ready for the spark. 
Bring the mistress of the people: 14 we will rub Azni in ancient 
fashion forth. 

In the two fire sticks lies Jatavedas, safe as the seed in pregnant 
women; r 

D tion* 1 Agni bC praiSCd by men who ' vvatch and worship with obla- 

Let this (staff) enter into her as she lies there outstretched, O you 
skilled ones; 

* y 5 he .5_ onc f ives .- ha3 given birth to the fructifier: 

the nr Ji« d P * la *. l‘ ghting ^ P ath * the son of Ila is bom from 
tne precious wood . 15 

5 A<nG !l t0 n be n0t<:d 11131 in thb hymn the bramantha is ah° 
nhallm T e °° tten . son: Ihe phallus is the son, or the son is the 
phallus. In colloqui al German today there are distant echoes of 

-hon.,- is verylSSf 

tv iu. 'to plough.- “ P "™ mly "kited to lot. /orore and Gr. 

bear,’ Skr. bhar Gr a. t UIC * lndo ' F ' uro P ean 1001 m bher, meaning 10 
frrlilu, and Inin, “ h ™" »HG, heron, -to bear’; Lac fw>. 

U-orterhuchftv f en’ol P hS!'“ l 'a G e r '.*’' >, ’'' pr ' E ™ t -' "' alde - m U 

Plough lymbohnu. betow *5mtdy "k " 1 ,0r °’ e “ lh ' TOOt th ^ ^ 

18 Ueber, , Macht smi.jF, ' >5 

14 Or of mankind i ' 'P *97. cited in Kuhn, p 71 . 
attribute of Agni, the mamfauL ’"*“*”* “ thc femmine fire-suck; vupath an 
13 Rig Veda. ill. . 


a mother 


tjtubol, „ rZ : b8 *' d «" Gnmth. n. p * 5 For 

«« «* daughter of Manu.Th^e , 4 P 355 "The son of Ila". IIa 

sued the deluge and ihm 'u!. ndUn Noah ' who * llh *I»e help of his fish lW 

*. bcgal a Rc * «« of human being, with his daughter. 
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The vulgar dB.gnaum otjhe ^ fire y mak , ng lingered 

even by the brothers Grimm L « , well inl0 the tune- 

on in Europe as a superstitious custo ^ „ hlch occurred 

teentli century Ku ]"Lf en “ , Tlte practised rvilh due cere 
in Germany in 1828 Th ,s ! jL ir a „d the charm Has 

mony, was called the Notlfyr ( ]CS quotes from the 

used mainly against catt ' ar 12 68,aparucularly rnlerest 
Chronicles oE Lanercost, in At year ^ ^ P sexua l symbo hsm 

mg case o£ ' Nodfyr • which plainly revea 
of the ceremonies . .. 


of the ceremonies e faith let the reader 

s-aeSSsssgS 

ignorant rustics to male fiie by ru ^ ^ sc to help 

sai sssggggzsxzR- 
sssasssi ■ 

. ,nrr frC 


id sprinkled the animals with « 0 f history 

These examples, “rntn^f^ence of a widespread 
and from different P“P^ ng „„h sexuality Tbs «r ^ ^ 
tendency to et l uate o[ thls age old discovery h A hnv| deeD . 


lo equate fae making wnh^ '^ * ows how per 
rooted is the memory of S 


rooted is the memory ^ taa ae ff a «gn« 

IS Cl Hut Eljtnelogw P « 8 U «• Surf NirfW “ 

IT The tapimUry of cb ^depots fit" * to fre uttmome are de 
f 601 * 

‘"j^helepuSe SltuMn^ 

drab " t :frh p .« b'.s run™-"* “ nb to 


quam vwant usitac _ confnction' u * laicui Ci«eita ‘ 

doccbant ■*«-£”££££«» "»* <” 

esatuete et per 1»« "'*“' Ja „e ,c in™*" 

renleeeteruu.antee.uure 

lam super animat 12 sparsioet ) 
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SYMBOLS OF transformation: two 


see the sexual symbolism of fire making simply as a gratuitous 
addition to priestly lore. That may be true of certain ritualistic 
elaborations of the fire mystery, but the question remains 
whether fire making originally had a deeper connection with 
sex We know that similar rites are practised among primitives 
from studies of the Wachandi, of Australia, 10 who in spring per 
form the following piece of fertility-magic: They dig a hole in 
the ground, so shaping it and setting it about with bushes that 
it looks like a woman’s genitals. Then they dance round this 
hole all night, holding their spears in Front of them in imita 
tion of an erect penis As they dance round, they thrust their 
spears into the hole, shouting: “Pulli nira, pulli nira, watakal 

(Not a pit, not a pit, but a c 1). Obscene dances of this kind 

are found among other tribes as well 20 
*M In this rite of spring 21 there is enacted a sacramental mating, 
with the hole in the earth representing the woman, and the 


I’reuss, * Der Unprung der Religion und Kunst,” p 338 
2° Cf Schultzc, Psychology der Naturvolker, pp iGif 

21 Thu primitive play leads to the phallic plough symbol ism of higher cultures. 
‘Apour means *to plough' and possesses m addition the poetic meaning of 1° 
impregnate ’ The Latin arare means simply 'to plough.' but the phrase * fundiun 
alicnum arare * is the equivalent of 'plucking cherries in your neighbour's garden 
There u an excellent picture of the phallic plough on a vase in [or once in] the 
Musco Archcologico in Florence it portrays a row of six naked jthyphalhc men 
carrying a plough which is represented ithyphallically (fig 15) (Cf Dicicnch 
Mutter Erde, pp 107R) The carrus navalis” (Carnival) of our spring festivab 
during the Middle Ages was occasionally a plough (Hahn, Demeler und Paubo, 
p <0, cited in Dictench. p 109 ) p ro L E mil Abegg. of Zurich, has drawn my atten 
tion to the work of Mennger, * Waiter und Sadien ' which demonstrates a far 
reaching fusion of libido-symbols with external materials and external activity* 
and lends the strongest support to the views I have outlined above Mennger 
bases h„ argument on two I ndo European roots •uen and •ueneti IEur 
uiml van, Tina, = 'wood‘ Agm is ailed garbhas v on am, ‘fruit of the womb 


of the woods' IEur "ueneti = 


'he ploughs* (er ackert )— piercing the groui 


nd tearing it up with a sharp p.ece of wood The verb itself is not verified 
because the primitive method of agriculture it denoted-a sort of hoeing-d^ 
.1 a vet, early date When a belter method of ullage was diseovered, Ihe 
dentation i for Ihe primitive ploughed field was Iransferred Co paslureland and 
h™^r, e C ° l! ' Cr OIccl 'pasture, meadow' Also P«, 

I ' ICC, _ 1 anfn ' E°<b of agriculture Also IEur •uenos, ‘enjoyment of l° >e - 
. C ? U *-„ Ft ° i m the en, otiona! signifiance of •uenos comes OHG vinnan, 
warn : Cr OHG tub., 'crpectaiton. hope. Sir ten. ’■» 

u ' G 11 “""O' W. Olcel 'beloved, fnend • From Ihe eonno- 

•on etliem arose C uo/inen. -to dwell,' OF. non, 'dwelling ■ a transition fo»" d 



.... t ransformation of h btoo_ _ 

spear the man The h ,« -m '* 

of many culls and played an .mportan F Ammhan tashn.cn 
One can easily imagine tli J s0 the same or a 

perform a sort of j * im “ ®“" d by producing fire from two 

similar idea could be not by »o people, 

and u “ the 

malt fire sttebs (Cf P 1 »»l>) 




SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMATION: TWO 


hypothesis that the sexual libido comes up against some sort of 
barrier which compels it to seek a substitute activity in the form 
of a ritual analogy. In order to account for the partial conver- 
sion and transformation of libido, Freud assumed that the 
barrier was the incest-taboo. Strictly speaking, however, the 
incest-taboo is a check on the cndogamous tendency in man. 
For an instinct to be forcibly converted into something else, or 
even partially checked, there must be a correspondingly higher 
energy on the opposite side. Trcud rightly supposed that this 



energy came from fear, and in ordeT to explain the fear, he had 
to resort to the more or less plausible hypothesis of the primal 
or e, w ich, like a herd of gorillas, was tyrannized over by a 
erocious patriarch. To complete the picture, we would have to 
, an equally awe-inspiring matron who instils fear into the 
daughters, just as the primordial father compels the savage re- 
“ t ,°„ the son r 5 ' W ? " ou >d then have a patrilineal and a matn- 
,, . Mum:c 0 anxiety to match the primitive conditions. 1 can 
, , * at the ra °fe neurotic among the troglodytes 

thought in this manner. 6 

derivation of the motive for checking the instincts 
lim X . 1 !! 1 doubtful, to say the least of it, for the 
never meat "u, ? e tensi °ns inside a primitive group are 
of the^rmm f lan lnv °lved in the struggle for existence 

speedilfZ'sr Wcre h otherwise, the group would 

primirive P m„ ; ' f d0K cons titute a serious threat to the 
checked itforde ? 6 en d°gamous tendency, which has to he 

end seems it ",™'?' thc dan 8er. Tfmbest means to this 
e widespread custom of cross-cousin-mar- 
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III. THE . * 

encies balanced.The danger that ton 

from the very advantages it h g app l,es. The 

endogamous tendency to wh ch h uiH tor P expansion, 

group acquires an inner ^ "L the source of fear does 

and hence greater security. Tha 1- ^ risks , <hich ,he 

not lie inside the group, but and ot hunger 

struggle for existence «““JL wbich is, as we know, no 
predominates even over a™ JT ; ■ bT simpler to get a 
problem at all for the pnnunve, a « consequences of being 
woman than it is to 6“ ? od ' P “' n for diecUng the instincts 
unadapted is a compelling obli „ ed to ash oneself how it 
Confronted with disaster, [/forced into regression by 

is to be remedied. The libi blUUB lying dormant in 

the obstacle always “ P shut, scratches at it untd 

the individual. A dog, r ' nd,n 8 ‘ h ' find Ulc answer to a problem 
it is opened, and a "'“, un ^‘ patches his ear, and so on 
mbs his nose, pulls In. l°«rj rhytb ms 

dru^mi 1 ^^vithhisfingers.shufB“^h 1 *^ t a j 0 ° ies ^anifMtthem* 

South American £, with sharp stones while 

the rocks and ^ tch ' be transported round the rap. 
waiting for their “"f “ have arisen chaouc drawmp ^ 
In the course oE be compared with X, t Maeter- 

scribbles that ™'S h ' feasier to understand what M ^ 
blotting-pads. This a* tlie two chd b who 

linck tells us in h“ *tand of *0 ““f^Ta new fi« 
ing for the blue » tJl3t one day he w* 1 2 # associated 
picks Ms nose. It K cold Spielrem s p „ yoll nc ed 

when the earth has gr ^ procIca tion SI ^ roake cold 
the act of boring wi With ir0 " 1 J bnr; . trough the 

iron to bore through ” you «" d a 

people out of .f-\ V ;"mes red hot when P 
mountain. The iroi 

St ° nC '" ,„,cT»».tem'""P s ”''”" 

r.s 
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Now when the libido is forced bach by an obstacle, it does 
not necessarily regress to earlier sexual modes of application, 
but rather to the rhythmic activities of infancy which serve as 
a model both for the act of nutrition and for the sexual act it- 
self. The material before us does not seem to preclude tire pos- 
sibility that the invention of fire-mahing came about in the 
manner suggested, that is, through the regressive reawakening 
of rhythm. 27 This hypothesis seems to me psychologically possi- 
ble, though I would not maintain that this is the only way in 
which the discovery of fire could have been made. It could just 
as well have been made from striking fiints together. A11 I an* 
concerned with here is the psychological process, whose sym- 
bolisms suggest that fire-making may possibly have been dis- 
covered in this way. 

'9 Even if these rhythmic activities give one the impression of 
a game, one is nevertheless impressed by the intentness and 
energy with which this alleged game is conducted. It is well 
known that such rites (for that is how we must regard them) 
are performed with great seriousness and an uncommon display 
of energy, which is in marked contrast to the notorious laziness 
o primitive man. The so called game takes on the character of 
purposeful effort. If certain tribes can dance all night long to a 
monotonous tune of three notes, then, to our way of thinking, 
the play-element is entirely lacking: it is more like an exercise 
with a set purpose. This is in fact the case, for rhythm is a classic 
evice or impressing certain ideas or activities on the mind, 
arm what has to be impressed and firmly organized is the canah- 
zation of lib, do into a new form of activity. Since the rhythmic 

the mLh- n °, T Eer find an outlet in act ° £ feeding after 
not nnW ph ? Se ° £ develo P m ent is over, it transfers itself 

to the Xv°, he S P h " e . o£ sexuality in the strict sense, but also 
finally to th°J, ™ ec laI ! lsms " such as music and dancing, and 
ahvavs In. o£ v,or£ " The close connection which work 

manner'of I n dancing, drumming, and all 

dependence on tT 5 l >r " n ". ,ve societies, indeed its absolute 

forms the hri l CSe l ls ver Y striking. This connection 

opportunity t ^ 1 l ° sexua£it y> thus giving the primitive an 
diversions of un'i •'IT'' and evade tl,e task in hand - Bcc3 " SC 

n For evidence ot md 3 fre< l ,,ent occurrence, and are to he 
* ui cviocnce ot this, see j.u . 

uitcher, Arbeit und Rhythmus 
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found in all spheres of culture. 

that there is no diffcrenttated an £rror , albeit 

tute for some form of sexuality. g enormous psycho- 

a very understandable one con a j myse i£ once held 
logical importance of the ^““ a 1 ‘j MKd t h a t the various 
similar views, at least in so t came from the 

forms of attraction and F°te«m ori „ in j,l y Lual hbido, or 
splitting and dtlferentiatio ^ ^ scnse and were there- 
of the reproductive mstinc a , UlOT l activities, so far as 

fore tire preliminary stages of « for t|lij OTor «, 

these are by nature mstmctive. d cogent, reason was 

the influence of Freud; the • d , t0 these functions 
the element of rhythm which often ‘ tendency does not 

Only later did I realise that *e rl T i£ it had migrated 

come from tl.e nutrmonal phase a » • larity of emotl ona 

from there to the sexual, but that n0 matter in what 

processes in general. Any hm ' rhythmic expression, pe 
phase of life, displays a tendency*- y ^ ^ from the 

deration. and repettuon. o[ complex toned reac- 

rsa 

-J55=s2S=Ss3«?S 

if all one’s troubles wen = n g » W 1 ™ 1 °„ thlS devia- 

denied fulfilment. > c ti T ely the dange ndij o[ 

Primitives seem m hnm ^ , IlcrM games, - *' nnte Kr emony. 
tion: when ce!eb ? t a woman durm„ th the als tom 

Australia, may not American Indians, move in 

Among a certain tnhe of Ante ^ ^ ^ warpatlh m ^ 

for the warriors, before gt rl , sta ”S c d as unfit for 

a circle round a ^"‘““^.on ^“'^ot always, 

centre. Whoever g deviation into sex problem. 

military means of « Pj E purely 

— - 

- — -T 
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sexual, that the trouble started long ago and that its causes lie 
in the remote past This provides a heaven sent way out of the 
problem of the present by shifting the whole question on to 
another and less dangerous plane But the illicit gain is pur- 
chased at the expense of adaptation, and one gets a neurosis 
into the bargain 

i In an earlier paragraph we traced the checking of the in 
stmcts back to fear of the very real dangers of existence in this 
world But external reality is not the only source of this instinct 
inhibiting fear, for primitive man is often very much more 
afraid of an “inner*’ reality— the world of dreams, ancestral 
spirits, demons, gods, magicians, and witches Although we, 
with our rationalism, think we can block tins source of fear by 
pointing to its unreality, it nevertheless remains one of those 
psychic realities whose irrational nature cannot be exorcized by 
rational argument. You can free the pnmitiv e of certain supeT 
stmons, but you cannot talk him out of his alcoholism, his 
moral depravity, and general hopelessness There is a psychic 
Teality which is just as pitiless and just as inexorable as the 
outer world, and just as useful and helpful, provided one knows 
how to circumvent its dangers and discover its hidden treasures 
“Magic is the science of the jungle,’ a famous explorer once 
said Civilized man contemptuously looks down on primitive 
superstitions, which is about as sensible as turning up ones 
nose at the pikes and halberds, the fortresses and tall spirco 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages Primitive methods are just as 
effective under primitive conditions as machine-guns or the 
radio are under modem conditions Our religions and political 
ideologies are methods of salvation and propitiation which can 
be compared with primitive ideas of magic, and where such 
‘collective representations’’ are lacking their place is immedi 
ately taken by all sorts of private idiocies and idiosyncrasies, 
manias phobias, and daemonisms whose pnmitiv lty leaves noth 
mg to be desired, not to speak of the psychic epidemics of our 
time before which the witch hunts of the sixteenth century p* le 
by comparison 

« Notwithstanding our rationalistic attempts to argue it out 
°^ iISen 5 e ’ ^ C ^ 1C rea hty is and remains a genuine source o 
" ^ | ; ; ' OSe ,n leases the more it is denied. The bio- 

logical instincts then meet not only with outer obstacles but 
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HI THE TRA N5m^‘»» wl — 

with an internal resistance "^“J^J^^l^nsuntts. rests 
one side, is based on the cone p ' least as strong 

on the other side on an opposing vt ih 

as the biological urge cucmal necessity, the will to 

! Except when motivated by « or ratlu:r tt) orercome 

suppress or repress the natural i ■ ord , nation (con 

their predominance (supcrlnaj and lac^ol m ^ ^ „ ord! 

cubisccntia), derives fror 
.... factor 


tneir pie™ r" atmu, T 

ciipl.cefitni), derives from a spinltia ^ pnmotdial ima ges 

the determining factor is k operate through die spe 

These linages, ideas, beliefs, P always utilize 

c.fic energy of the ...div.du 1 * ^ ^ drawn 

at will for this purpose, hut wine ^ ^ [athcr n 

out of him by the images Even o£ the so ns in perma 

seldom powerful enough to Uep > 1 P thc father appeals 
nent subjection Tins can only hapP > o£ humanity, « 

to or expresses an image wine!, consensus of opinion 

numinous, or at any rate ^ up h^ ^ i[jel£ a consequence 

The suggestive power of d ^ ,„tensrfes n m ‘ 

oE the nummosity o£ tl, m ® co n e ctive effect o£ t » 8 
there is no such suggestion tne h lt ma y be ex 

wThe negligible, or I mention ^ 

tremely intense as an o nlro veisial P°“ ly suggested 

circumstance “ “presentations ‘^^“fspon 

inner images or coll J b£thcr they are gc HtIon 

by the environment, o view SJItip ly begs “ ^ c ome 

taneous experiences content suggest a time 

i .o nTwlOUS t 


by the environment, sirnp iy D eg come 

taneous S' VhTcontenti ‘“^"S'v « a time 

because it is obvious d.atm at!omeUroe There when 

into existence somelio £ Iogy were entirely P kes the 
when the utterance of and an^ W “ n tod ay I 
they were numinoi P jub cliv e ex ' , nln ,, lc3 l statement 
trouble can observe th of a mytho " ^stances 

have already given one ex agam under a ^ pa 

(the solar phallus) “ lblllty of ‘'"'“'.'P’niore than a sec 
which rule oul an ^ P jness employee with ^ and by no 
uent was a small ^ " He grew up >“ L could have got 
ondary school edura , con ceive how moving to 

stretch of unagmat'O” phallus of the ^ wou jd 
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have been in a much better position, intellectually, to Know 
about this singular concatenation of ideas, was entirely ignorant 
of it and only discovered the parallel in a book of Dieterich s 
which appeared in 1910, four years after my original observa- 
tion (190G). 30 

l This observation was not an isolated case: it was manifestly 
not a question of inherited ideas, but of an inborn disposition 
to produce parallel thought-formations, or rather of identical 
psychic structures common to all men, which I later called the 
archetypes of the collective unconscious. They correspond to 
the concept of the "pattern of behaviour" in biology. 31 

5 The archetype, as a glance at the history of religious phe- 
nomena will show, has a characteristically numinous effect, so 
that the subject is gripped by it as though by an instinct. What 
is more, instinct itself can be restrained and even overcome by 
this power, a fact for which there is no need to advance proofs- 

!G Whenever an instinct is checked or inhibited, it gets blocked 
and regresses. Or, to be more precise: if there is an inhibition 
of sexuality, a regression will eventually occur in which the 
sexual energy flowing back from this sphere activates a function 
in some other sphere. In this way the energy changes its form- 
Let us take as an example the Wachandi ceremony: in all 
probability the hole in the earth is an analogy of die mother’s 
genitals, for when a man is forbidden to look at a woman, his 
Eros reverts to the mother. But as incest has to be avoided at all 
rests, the hole in the earth acts as a kind of mother-substitute. 
I hus, by means of ceremonial exercise, the incestuous energy- 
component becomes as it were desexualized, is led back to an 
infantile level where, if the operation is successful, it attains 
another form which is equivalent to another function. It is to 
however ’ that the operation is accomplished only 
wi h difficulty, for the primary instinct is composed of an en- 
dogamous ( incestuous") tendency and an exogamous one, and 
must therefore be split into two. This splitting is connected 
;l“ nSC1 ° US , neSS 3nd the P roc «s of becoming renscious. The 
fmiw rV 1S -I s attended b Y certain difficulties because the 
gy mgs with specific force to its object, and on being 

pax^TojfL dCta ' Is ° £ this ase in “The Concept of the Collective Unconscious, 
“ ICt. “On the Nature of the Psjche." pars 3 97ff .-Ei,no« J 
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the production of fire may have originally occurred as the ob- 
jective expression of a quasi-masturbatory activity analogous 
to the aforementioned case of masturbatory boring. Though we 
can never hope to advance any real proof of our contention, it 
is at least thinkable that some traces of these first exercises in 
fire-making may have been preserved. I have succeeded in find- 
ing a passage in a monument of Indian literature which de- 
scribes this conversion of libido into fire-making. It occurs m 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad : 33 

He ( Atman Zi ) was as big as a man and woman joined together; 
he divided himself into two, and thus husband and wife were 
bom. . . . 8S He joined himself to her, and thus men were bom. 

She thought: "How should he lie with me after having produced 
me? I will hide myself." She became a cow, he became a bull; they 
joined and cattle were bom. She became a mare, he a stallion; she 
became a she-ass, he an ass; they joined and the hoofed animals were 
bom. She became a she-goat, he a goat; she became a ewe, he a ram, 
they joined and goats and sheep were bom. Thus he created every- 
thing down to the ants, male and female. . . . 

Then he knew: "I am this creation, for I produced it all f r ° m 
myself.” Such was creation. He who possesses this knowledge creates 
his own being in that creation. 

Thereupon he rubbed thus [holding his hands before his mouth]. 
From his mouth, the fire hole (yoni), and from his hands, he brought 
forth fire. 3 ® 


83 Th , e Upamshads expound the theology of the Vedic writings and contain the 
speculative, theosophical part of the teachings The Vedic writings are mostly o f 
very uncertain age, and since for a long time they were handed down only orally, 
they may date back to the very remote past. 

« The primordial universal being, a concept which in psychological terms 
coincides with that of the libido. 

35 The atman is thus thought of as ongmally bisexual or hermaphroditic The 
world was created by desire cf Bnh Up. ,, 4 . ,-3- * m lhc begmn.ng this 
„ !h C * l0n , e ln , lhe f0nn of 3 Person (purusha) He looked round and 
„°‘,' ng *5“ • He became afraid, therefore one who is alone is afraid 

. . * ou * d 1 be afraid, since there is nothing but myself? - • - ‘ ^ f 

Mow? lh " eIora '»•» » alone has no joy. He desired a second" Then 
«oiH „ , ° f h “ division Into wo. quoted above Plato s idea of tW 

v "? dm ' '» Indian ,maj "It had no need of eyes, *• 
U to bTh^i, H S °T u “ “ ^ *""• ““ of ears, for there was nothing ouls.de 
was nothin. " ° l n ** wcm out f rom °r came into it anywhere, for tbim 

(T, T“- ”• b "' d Comfort, p 55 ) 
v. Bnh. Up 4, 3-6, Irani bamd on Hume, pp 8,-tle 
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“Quite so, Yaj nasal k) a. But tv hen the sun is set, and the moon h 
set, what then is the light of man?” 

“Fire is his light ” he answered. “It is by the light of the fire tnac 
a man rests, goes forth, does his work and returns." 

“Quite so, Yajnavalk)a. But when the sun is set, and the moon is 
set, and the fire has gone out, what then is the light of man? 

“Speech is his light,” he answered. “It is by the light of speech that 
a man rests, goes forth, does his work and returns." 

"Quite so, Yajnavalk)a. But when the sun is set, and the moon is 
set, and the fire has gone out, and speech is hushed, what then is 
the light of man?" 

“Self is his light," he answ ered. “It is by the light of the Self that 
a man rests, goes forth, does his work and returns." 38 

*3! This association of mouth, fire, and speech is not as strange 
as it would seem: we speak of a man being “fired" or in- 
flamed" by another’s words, of a “fiery” speech, “burning 
words,” etc. In the language of the Old Testament mouth and 
fire are frequently connected, as in II Samuel 22 : 9: "There 
w ent up a smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of his mouth. 

. . Isaiah 30:27: “The name of the Lord cometh from afar, 
burning with his anger ... his lips are full of indignation, 
and his tongue as a devouring fire.” Psalm 29:7 (RV) : ‘The 
voice of the Lord scattered flames of fire.” Jeremiah 23 : z 9 : 
“Is not my word like as a fire?” And in Revelation 1 1 : 5 fire 
proceeds out of the mouth of the two prophetic witnesses. ^ 
*3* Again and again fire is called "devouring," “consuming.^ 3 
reminder of the function of the mouth, as in Ezekiel 15 * 4 * ^ 
is cist into the fire for fuel; the fire devoureth both the ends 
of it, and the midst of it is burned.” Deuteronomy 4 : 24: For 
the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, even a jealous God. 
Perhaps the best-know-n example is Acts 2 : 3-4: "And there ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues [yXZaaai] like as of fire, and 
it sat upon each of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
lost, and began to speak with other tongues [yKuaao.i%\, as 
Spmt gave them utterance." The vAiW* of the 6re caused the 
glossolaha of die apostles. In a negative sense the Epistle of 
Jama 3:0 says: "And the tongue is a lire, a ttorld of iniquity: 
so is the tongue among our members, that it defileth the vs hole 
body, and setteth on fire the course of nature, and it is set on 

** Tram, based on Hume, p i jj 
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Zend qanafit); Goth, sun-na, sunno . 40 Although the stars are 
only perceived by their light, we still talk of the music of die 
spheres and celestial harmony, just as Pythagoras did. Goethe 
opens his “Prologue in Heaven” in the same way: 

The day star, sonorous as of old, 

Goes his predestined way along, 

And round his path is thunder rolled, 

"While sister-spheres join rival song. 41 

Again, in Part II: 


Hearken to the storm of hours! 
Ringing out for spirits’ ears 
Now the new-born day appears. 

Gates of rock grind back asunder, 
Phoebus comes with wheels of thunder. 
Light brings tumult in his train. 
Drums and trumpets far resounding, 
Dazzling, deafening, dumbfounding, 
A din the ears can scarce sustain. 

Into bells of blossom creep, 

Lie there quietly, as in sleep. 

Into rock and under leaf: 

If it strikes you, you are deaf. 42 
*36 Nor should we forget the verses of Holderlin: 


*37 


Where are you? Drunken with all your glory 
My soul dreams; yet even now I hearken. 

As full of golden tones the radiant sun-youth 
Raises his evening song on the heavenly lyre 
To the echoing woods and hills. . . , 43 

These images point bach to the sun-god Apollo, whose lyre 
marks him out as the divine musician. The fusion of sound, 
mi8ht * lw *>' WWMd here, because .he swan s.np 
° , I “8"- occur in alchemy a. .elated s)Ol>» ,s 

,ht ph,, °“ phi “' ct - hc ,rc ” 

A swan on the lake sings lonely. 

He oars himself to and fro. 

Then faint and fainter tinging. 

4J Trim. I „ If SmV * *° h,S below 

• Tram by t\ajne. p 59 

25S ^ ^ ^ Phll ‘ P 
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SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMA TION': TWO 

offering, and was thus a hind of priest; it carried it to the gods, and 
was thus a kind of mediator between gods and men. But the fire 
represented also something disine, a god to whom honour was due, 
and thus it became both the subject and the object of the sacrifice. 
Hence the idea that Agni sacrifices himself, that he offers a sacrifice 
to himself, and likewise that he offers himself as a sacrifice. 47 

The affinity belts een this line of thought and the Christian 
symbol is obvious. Krishna expresses the same idea in the 
Bhagavad Gita: 

All's then GodI 

The sacrifice is Brahm, the ghee and grain 
Are Brahm, the fire is Brahm, the flesh it eats 
Is Brahm, and unto Brahm attaineth lie 
Who, in such office, meditates on Brahm. 43 


* 4 * The wise Diotima in Plato's Symposium has a rather differ- 
ent conception of the divine messenger and mediator. She 
teaches Socrates (ch. 23) that Eros is "the intermediary between 
mortals and immortals ... a mighty daemon, dear Socrates; 
for everything daemonic is the intermediary between God and 
man." His function is to “interpret and convey’ messages to the 
gods from men and to men from the gods, prayers and sacrifices 
from die one, and commands and rewards from the other, thus 
bridging the gap between them, so that by his mediation the 
universe is at one with itself." Diotima gives an excellent de- 
scription of Eros: “He is bold and forward and strenuous, al- 
ways devising tricks like a cunning huntsman; he yearns after 
knowledge and is full of resource and is a lover of wisdom all 
his life, a skilful magician, an alchemist, a true sophist. He is 
neither mortal nor immortal; but on one and the same day he 
will live and flourish (when things go well with him), and also 
meet his dearii; and then come to life again through the force 
of his fathers nature. Yet all that he wins is forever slipping 
away from him." 43 

*13 In the Avesta and in the Vedas, fire is the messenger of the 
gods. In Christian mythology, too, there are points of contact 


«Max Mfillcr. Introduction to the Science of Religion, pp 164-65 n. 

In Book IV, tram. by Arnold, pp 25-36 
« Symposium 202 E, 203 D -E. tram, by Hamflion. pp 8if„ modified. 
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inspiration, the mead o£ immortality . 61 Soma and fire are iden- 
tical in Vedic literature. The ancient Hindus saw fire both as 
a symbol of Agni and as an emanation of the inner libido fire, 
and for them the same psychic dynamism was at work in the 
intoxicating drink ("fire-water,” Soma-Agni as rain and fire). 
The Vedic definition of soma as "seminal fluid ” C3 confirms 
this view. The "somatic" significance of Agni lias its parallel in 
the Christian interpretation of the Eucharistic Blood as the 
body of Christ. 

Soma is also the "nourishing drink.” Its mythological char- 
acteristics coincide with those of fire, and so both are united 
in Agni. The drink of immortality, Amrita, was stirred by the 
Hindu gods like the fire. (PI. xv.) 

So far our exposition has been based on the pramanlha com- 
ponent of the Agni sacrifice, and we have concerned ourselves 
with only one meaning of the word manthami or mathnami, 
namely with that which expresses the idea of rubbing. But as 
Kuhn has shown, the word can also mean ‘to tear or break off, 


to snatch,’ and also ‘to rob .’ 53 In his view this meaning is ap- 
parent even in the early Vedic texts. Legend always conceives 
the discovery of fire as a robbery, and to that extent it is akin to 
the widespread motif of the "treasure hard to attain.” In many 
myths fire-making is something forbidden, a criminal act of 
usurpation which can only be accomplished by cunning or vio- 
lence, but mostly by cunning. 8 * The religious laws of the an- 
cient Hindus . threatened with severe penalties anyone who 
prepared fire in an incorrect manner. It is the custom in die 
Catholic Church to light a new fire at Easter. So, even in die 
ccident, fire-making is an element in a religious mystery, 
w ich testifies to its symbolical and ambiguous character. The 
rules of the ritual must be scrupulously observed if it is to have 
its inten ed magical effect. Generally the rite has a prophylactic, 
apotropaic significance, and when incorrectly performed or used 

l t e ,Z\ A !T l P ° intS t0 Dlon y sU3 ' who exhibits parallels both with Chris 
tian and with Indian mythology 

G3The V qU * d CTe2tcd semen, and that is soma ” Brih Up >, 4- 6 

seems to ^um^h W ; r meanm S 2 secondary development Kuhn 

rnTm eXT, ' “>* {MythoJ Stud l ' P >8) “But, together w.th the 

Vedas a, a Vj* m . antft had a,read y developed, there also grew up in the 
plucking •• "I!. eve o P rnem of the procedure, the idea of tearing off or 

S For examples see Frobemus, Das Zeitalter des Sonnengottes 
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lized stage. From the psychological point of view the ceremony 
has the significance of a meaningful institution, inasmuch as it 
represents a clearly defined procedure for canalizing the libido. 
It has, in fact, the functional value of a paradigm, and its pur- 
pose is to show us how we should act when the libido gets 
blocked. What we call the "blocking of libido" is, for the primi- 
tive, a hard and concrete fact: his life ceases to flow, things 
lose their glamour, plants, animals, and men no longer prosper. 
The ancient Chinese philosophy of the 1 Ching devised some 
brilliant images for this state of affairs. Modem man, in the 


same situation, experiences a standstill (‘‘I am stuck”), a loss of 
energy and enjoyment ("the zest-libido-has gone out of life’'), 
or a depression. One frequently has to tell the patient what is 
happening to him, for modern man’s powers of introspection 
leave much to be desired. If, even today, the new fire is kindled 
at Eastertide, it is in commemoration of the redemptive and 
saving significance of the first fire-boring. In this way man 
wrested a secret from nature— the Promethean theft of fire. He 
ma e lumself guilty of an unlawful intervention, incorporating 
a fragment of the age old unconscious into the darkness of 
ns mind. With this theft he appropriated something precious 
and offended against the gods. Anyone who knows the primi 
live s^ ear o innovations and their unforeseen consequences can 
imagine the uncertainty and uneasy conscience which such a 
iscovery would arouse. This primordial experience finds an 
echo m the widespread motif of robbery (sun cattle of Geryon, 
apples of the Hesperides, herb of immortality). And it is worth 
remembering that in the cult of Diana at Aricia only he could 

her p ” e , st who plucked the golden bough from the 
sacred grove of the goddess. 
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importance for what follows to have information on this point. 
This gap in our knowledge is the more regrettable because, be- 
tween the first poem (1898) and the fantasy now to be discussed 
(1902), four whole years have passed. All information is lacking 
regarding this period, during which the problem was assuredly 
not slumbering in the unconscious. Maybe this lack has its ad- 
vantages, in that our interest in the general validity of the 
fantasy now struggling to be bom is not obscured by any sym- 
pathetic concern for the personal fate of the author. This obvi- 
ates the difficulty which often prevents the doctor, in his daily 



Fig 17 The first three labours of Heracles 
Classical sarcophagus relief 

work, from turning his eyes away from the wearisome mass of 
petty detail to those wider relationships where every neurotic 
conflict is seen to be part of human fate as a whole. 

2 o3 The state of mind depicted by our author is very much like 
that which usually precedes a case of intentional somnambu- 
lisrn, 2 and has often been described by mediums. A certain 
willingness to give ear to these faint nocturnal voices must be 
there, otherwise these subtle and hardly perceptible inner ex- 
periences will pass unnoticed. We can discern in this listening 
attitude an mward flowing current of libido, leading towards a 
still invisible and mysterious goal. It is as if the libido had sud- 
en y iscotered, in the depths of the unconscious, an object 
which exercises a powerful attraction. As our life is directed 

Ct .he merd,., „f 5ilberrr, "Phan, a,,. „„ d Mf.hos,- pp 5 „1T 
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quantity on one side or the other. The resistance springs from 
the intervention of this third factor. This is true also of the 
dichotomy of the will which is the cause of so many human 
problems. The abnormal "third factor” loosens the paired op- 
posites which arc normally bound tightly together and makes 
them appear as separate tendencies, as a genuine “won't” and 
“will" that get in each other’s way . 4 Harmony thus turns into 
disharmony. This is not the place to investigate where the un- 
known third factor comes from and what it is. Freud sees the 
root complex in the incest problem, since in his view the libido 
that regresses to the parents produces not only symbols, but 
symptoms and situations that can only be regarded as incestu- 
ous. This is the source of all those incestuous relationships 
with which mythology swarms. The reason this regression is so 
easy seems to lie in the specific inertia of the libido, which will 
relinquish no object of the past, but would like to hold it fast 
forever. Stripped of its incestuous covering, Nietzsche’s “sac- 
rilegious backward grasp" is only a metaphor for a reversion 
to the original passive state where the libido is arrested in the 
objects of childhood. This inertia, as La Rochefoucauld sa)s, 
is also a passion: 

Of all the Passions we are exposed to, none is more concealed from 
our Knowledge than Idleness. It is the most violent, and the most 
mischievous of any, and yet at the same time we are never sensible 
of its Violence, and the damage wc sustain by it is very seldom seen. 
If Me consider its Power carefully, it will be found, upon all Occa- 
sions, to reign absolute over all our Sentiments, our Interests, and 
our Pleasures This is a Remora that can stop the largest Ships, and a 
Calm of worse Consequence in our Affairs, than any Rocks, and 
Storms. The Ease and Quiet of Sloth is a secret Charm upon the 
boul to suspend its most eager Pursuits, and shake its most peremp- 
tory Resolutions. In a Word, to give a true image of this Passion, we 
must say that it is a supposed Felicity of the Soul, that makes her 
easie under all her Losses, and supplies the Place of all her Enjoy 
ments and Advantages.** 


This dangerous passion is what lies hidden beneath the 
hazardous mash of incest. It confronts us in the guise of the 

“ ,h ' A 0dna in ,hn Bhagavad C.u "»«■ 

U T* °™°***" Cr™, by Arnold, p , j) 

La Rochefoucauld, Moral M mml/ No DLX, p , 39 
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tain an invocation or "prayer,” that is, a wish addressed to God, 
a concentration of libido on the God-image. The prayer refers 
to I Samuel 3 : iff., where Samuel was called three times by God 
during the night, but drought it was Eli calling him, until Eli 
told him that it was God, and that if he was called again, lie 
should answer: "Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” The 
dreamer uses these words in the opposite sense, in order to direct 
her wishes, her libido, into the depths of the unconscious. 

* We know that however much individuals differ from one 
another in the content of their conscious minds, dicy become all 
the more alike when regarded from the standpoint of the un- 
conscious. The psychotherapist cannot fail to be impressed 
when he realizes how uniform the unconscious images are de- 
spite their surface richness. Differences only arise through indi- 
viduation— a fact which provides the psychological justification 
for an essential portion of the philosophies of Schopenhauer, 
Carus, and von Hartmann, whose views have as their psychic 
basis the obvious uniformity of the unconscious. Th e un coil' 
scious c onsists, among other th i ngs^o L r/* m n n q ts of the und iffer- 
entia tetT archaic psyche, includ in g its animal s tages. The 
reactions and products of the animal psyche have a uniformity 
and constancy of which we seem able to discover only sporadic 
traces in man. Man seems to us far more individual than the 
animals. This may perhaps be a delusion, since we have in us 
a convenient tendency to discern differences mainly in the 
things which interest us. Psychological adaptation makes this 
inevitable, for without the minute differentiation of impres- 
sions all adaptation would be impossible. So strong is this 
tendency that we have, in fact, the greatest difficulty in recog- 
nizing the common connection between the things we have to 
do with in everyday life. It is much easier to recognize the con 
nection in things that are remote from us. For instance, it i* 
almost impossible for a European to distinguish at first between 
the laces in a Chinese crowd, although the Chinese have just as 
individual a physiognomy as we Europeans; but what their faces 
have in common is much more evident to the outsider than 
their individual differences. If we live among the Chinese, the 
t Z mT ° E Um .*7 n,t Y gradually disappears, and in the end 
61:01116 T? lviduals - Individuality is one of those con- 
ditioned factors which are greatly overrated on account of their 
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“extraordinarily potent,” always and everywhere. What we seek 
in visible human form is not man, but the superman, the hero 
or god, that quasi human being who symbolizes the ideas, 
forms, and forces which grip and mould the soul. These, so far 
as psychological experience is concerned, are the archetypal 
contents of the (collective) unconscious, the archaic heritage of 
humanity, the legacy left behind by all differentiation and de- 
velopment and bestowed upon all men like sunlight and air. 
But in loving this inheritance they love that which is common 
to all; they turn back to the mother of humanity, to the psyche, 
which was before consciousness existed, and in this way they 
make contact with the source and regain something of that mys- 
terious and irresistible power which comes from the feeling of 
being part of the whole. It is the problem of Antaeus, who could 
only keep his giant strength through contact with mother earth. 
This temporary withdrawal into oneself seems, within certain 
limits, to have a favourable effect upon the psychic well-being 
of the individual. As one would expect, the two fundamental 
mechanisms of tire psyche, extraversion and introversion, are also 
to a large extent the normal and appropriate wa>s of reacting 
to complexes— extraversion as a means of escaping from the 
complex into reality, introversion as a means of detaching one- 
self from external reality through the complex. 

2G0 The story in I Samuel 3: iff. illustrates how the libido can 
be directed inwards: the invocation expresses this introversion, 
and the explicit expectation that God will speak empties the 
conscious mind of activity and transfers it to the divine being 
constellated by the invocation, who, from the empirical point 
of view, must be regarded as a primordiaL_imag£*Jt is a fact of 
experience that all archetypal contents have a certain autonomy, 
since they appear spontaneously and can often exercise an ovei- 
ivhelming compulsion. There is, therefore, nothing intrinsically 
absurd about the expectation that "God” will take over the 
activity and spontaneity of the conscious mind, for the primor- 
G ia * ma S^ s are quite capable of doing precisely this. 

ow that we ha\e informed ourselves of the general pur- 
pose of the prayer, we are prepared to hear more about the 
Ms.om o£ our dreamer. After the prayer, “the head of a sphinx 
Syphan setting” appeared, only to disappear again uu- 
e y a ter. At this point the dreamer rvas disturbed, and 
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tioned case, one asks oneself in some bewilderment where the 
repression can lie in such a man, since he obviously lives out his 
instincts as much as possible. But we must remember that sex 
is not the only instinct, nor can instinct be identified outright 
with sex. It is therefore conceivable that my patient was damag- 
ing his instinct precisely through his manifest lack of sexual 
repression. His fear of my imposing some medical prohibition 
on him is reflected a little too faithfully in the dream for the 
latter to be altogether above suspicion. Dreams which repeat 
the real situation too emphatically, or insist too plainly on 
some anticipated reality, are making use of conscious contents 
as a means of expression. His dream is really expressing a 
projection: he projects the killing of the animal on to the doc- 
tor. That is the way it appears to him, because he does not know 
that he himself is injuring his instinct. The pointed instrument 
generally means the needle of the intellect, with which insects 
are pinned down and classified. He has “modem” ideas about 
sex, and does not know that he has an unconscious fear of my 
taking his pet theories away from him. This possibility is rightly 
feared, for if it were not in him he would hardly have had this 
dream. Thus the theriomorphic symbols always refer to uncon- 
scious manifestations of libido. 

!6j There are two main reasons why these instinctual impulses 
are unconscious: the first is the general unconsciousness which 
we all share to a greater or less degree; the other is a secondary 
unconsciousness due to the repression of incompatible contents. 

is is not a cause, but rather a symptom, of a neurotic attitude 
w ich prefers to overlook unpleasant facts, and unhesitatingly 
ris a whole chain of pathological symptoms for the sake of 
some small advantage in the present. 

* 3 Repression, as we have seen, is not directed solely against 
sexua lty, ut against the instincts in general, which are the 
vital foundations, the laws governing all life. The regression 
cause y repressing the instincts always leads back to the 
I»ycmc past, and consequently to the phase of childhood where 
th! mr 151 ) 6 ^ 0 . 0 appear to be, and sometimes actually are, 
^ ‘ ut l ^ e inborn instincts of the child play a distinct 

tt Zl r the parents - » can be seen from the fact that 
drcif exerc ^ e a uniform influence on their chd' 

' ' vho cach rea « ^ them in a different way. They must, 
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of Faust: “The Mothers, the Mothers, it has a wondrous sound!" 
Little did he know that the riddle of the Sphinx can never be 
solved merely by the wit of man. 

The genealogy of the Sphinx has manifold connections with 
the problem touched upon here: she was a daughter of Echidna, 
a monster with the top half of a beautiful maiden, and a hideous 
serpent below. This double being corresponds to the mother- 
imago: above, the lovely and attractive human half; below, the 
horrible animal half, changed into a fear-animal by the incest 
prohibition . 13 Echidna was born of the All-Mother, Mother 
Earth, Gaia, who conceived her with Tartarus, the personifica- 
tion of the underworld. Echidna herself was the mother of all 
terrors, of the Chimera, Scylla, the Gorgon (pi. xivb), of fright- 
ful Cerberus, of the Ncmean lion, and of the eagle that de- 
voured the liver of Prometheus. She also gave birth to a 
number of dragons. One of her sons was Orthrus, the dog of 
the monster Geryon, who was slain by Heracles. With this dog, 
her own son, Echidna incestuously begat the Sphinx. This 
should be sufficient to characterize the complex whose symbol 
is the Sphinx. It is evident that a factor of such magnitude 
cannot be disposed of by solving a childish riddle. The riddle 
was, in fact, the trap which the Sphinx laid for the unwar) 
wanderer. Overestimating his intellect in a typically masculine 
way, Oedipus walked right into it, and all unknowingly com- 
mitted the crime of incest. The riddle of the Sphinx was herself 
-the terrible mother-imago, which Oedipus would not take as 
a warning. 


’ m spite of the lack of subjective material, we may venture 

an inference concerning the sphinx symbol in the case of Miss 
Miller, we may perhaps say that its meaning for her is approxi- 
mately the same as it was for Oedipus, even though Oedipus 
was a man. We would almost expect a masculine sphinx, and as 
a matter of fact there are masculine as well as feminine sphinxes 
“Egypt. Thfa may have been known to Miss Miller. (The 
aptnnx of Thebes was undoubtedly feminine.) If our expecta 
Uons are correct, it would have to be a masculine monster, 
because the danger for a woman comes not from die mother, 
om t e father. We shall leave this question undecided for 
„ e ™°™ em * and turn back to the facts. After Miss Miller had 

n Hellenistic syncret 1Sm , the Echidna became a cult symbol of mother I»* 
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dom of Solomon 5:16: “Therefore shall tlicy receive ... a 
beautiful crown from the Lord's hand.” There arc countless 
other passages of this hind in the Bible. A hymn by J. L. K. 
AUendorf says of the soul: 

The soul is freed from all care and pain 
And in dying it has come 

To the crown of joy; she stands as bride and queen 
In the glitter of eternal splendour. 

At the side of the great hing. 

It [the soul] sees a clear countenance [sun]: 

His [the sun’s] joyful losing nature 
Now restores it through and through: 

It is a light in his light. 

Now the child can see the father. 

He feels the gentle emotion of lose. 

Now he can understand the word of Jesus. 

He himself, die father, has lo\cd you. 

An unfathomable sea of benefits. 

An abyss of eternal waves of blessing 
Is disclosed to the enlightened spirit: 

He beholds the countenance of God, 

And knows what signifies the inheritor 
Of God in light and the co-heir of Christ. 

The feeble body rests on die earth: 

It sleeps until Jesus awakens it. 

Then will the dust become the sun. 

Which now is covered by the dark cavern: 

Then shall we come together 

With all the pious, who knows how soon, 

And will be for eternity with the Lord. 18 

169 Another hymn, by Laurentius Laurentii (1660-1722), says* 

To the bride, because she conquers. 

Now is given the eternal crown 17 


Bunsen, G ebetbuch. No 912 p ,89 [As trans. in the Hinkle (1916) eda] 
crown also play, a I0 l e in alchemy perhaps as a result of cabal .me influence (Cl 
Ihe compilation by Goodenough, ‘The Crown of Victory in Judaism.' pp * 39 ff > 
,rTtm!? naP , r0dl ^ “ represented as crowned (pi xvm) For the alche®- 

“LnS^ C p C ^ n ' ** ' PsyCh0! ^' o£ Transference," par 497 . 11 
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symbols or trans formation: two 

pearance of the Aztec that the unconscious was willing to let 
itself be impressed by her reading, presumably because tins 
material had a natural affinity with her unconscious contents 
or was able to give them satisfactory expression. Just as we 
surmised an aspect of the mother in the Sphinx, so the Aztec 
is probably an aspect of the father. The mother’s influence is 
mainly on the Eros of her son, therefore it was only logical 
that Oedipus should end up by marrying his mother. Cut 
the father exerts his influence on the mind or spirit of h 15 
daughter— on her “Logos.” This he does by increasing her in 
tellectuality, often to a pathological degree which in my later 
writings I have described as “animus possession.” These spirit- 
ual influences played a not unimportant part in the personal 
history of our author and, as I pointed out in the Foreword to 
the second edition of this volume, finally led to insanity. Al- 
though the Aztec is a masculine figure and thus clearly betrays 
the influence of the father, it was the feminine Sphinx that 
came first. In an American girl this might conceivably point 
to the preponderance of the feminine element. Mother com- 


plexes are extremely common in America and often very pro- 
nounced, probably because of the strong maternal influence in 
the home and the social position of women generally. The fact 
that more than half the capital in America is in women’s hand* 
gives one something to think about. As a result of this condi- 
tioning many American women develop their masculine side, 
which is then compensated in the unconscious by an exquisitely 
feminine instinct, aptly symbolized by a Sphinx. 

The figure of the Aztec appears with all its “heroic” quali- 
ties: it represents the masculine ideal for the primitive, female 
side of our author. We have already met this ideal in the Italian 
naval officer, who “so softly and silently vanished away. 
Though, in certain respects, he came up to the unconscious 
ideal that floated before Miss Miller, he was not able to com- 
peteivith this rival because he lacked the mysterious charm of 
the demon lover,” of the angel who takes a tender interest in 
the daughters of men, as angels sometimes seem inclined to do 
( ence the rule that women must cover up their hair in church, 
where the angels hover nearl) We now understand what it was 
that turned against the naval officer: it was Miss Miller’s spirit- 
uality, which, personified as the Aztec, was far too exalted for 
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association. Although one might hesitate to regard this schoo - 
boy joke as of psychological importance, one must nevertheless 
inquire into the reasons for its existence. One must also ask. 
Why is it always Popocatepetl and not the neighbouring Ixtac- 
cihuatl, or the even higher and more beautiful Orizaba? The 
latter is a nicer name and is far easier to pronounce. Popo- 
catepetl, however, is impressive precisely because of its onoma- 
topoeic name. In English the onomatopoeia that comes to min 
is pop or pop-gun; in German and French, the words Hinter- 
pommem. Pumpernickel , Bombe, petarde ( le pet = flatus). The 
German word Popo , ‘posterior,’ does not exist in English, ' 
but on the other hand to break wind is sometimes called to 
pop or to poop, and the act of defecation is commonly known 
as to poop or to poo-poo in childish speech. A jocular name 
for the posterior is bum. ( Poop also means the rear end of * 
ship.) In French, pouf! is onomatopoeic; pouffer , ‘explode, lo 
poupe , ‘poop of a ship,’ le poupard, ‘baby in arms,’ la poupee , 
‘doll.’ Poupon is a pet name for a chubby-cheeked child. In 
Dutch, pop is ‘doll’; in Latin, puppis means poop of a ship, 
though Plautus uses it jokingly for the backside of the body; 
pupus, ‘child,’ pupula, ‘girl, little doll.’ The Greek vovvifu 
denotes a smacking, snapping, or blowing noise. It is used of 
kissing, but also (in Theocritus) of the subsidiary noises con- 
nected with flute-playing. 

*75 One of my patients, in his boyhood, always associated the 
act of defecation with the fantasy that his posterior was a vol- 
cano in full eruption, with violent explosions of gas and gush- 
ings forth of lava. The words for the elemental occurrences o 
nature are not, as a rule, very poetical: one thinks of a beautiful 
phenomenon like the meteor, which in German is called 
Stemschnuppe” (smouldering wick of a star, which is “snuffed^ 
out). Certain South American Indians call it “piss of the stars* 
The Voile de la Vierge waterfall in the Valais, famous for its 
beauty, has only recently been called by this poetic name. For- 
merly it was known as the Pissevache. One takes the name from 
the nearest source. 


[The terra u reported from the United States. In a popular song, "Feet Up. 
I ! m ™ lhe Po p°” “pyright , 95 *, a baby is being playfully patted on the 
^ tC ™ b 53,(1 to occur in American Southemd.alect and appear* to 
be unrelated to German -Eottors.] 
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Children bring to the act of defecation and its products an in- 
terest 2 * such as is later evinced only by the hypochondriac. \ c 
can only begin to understand this interest when we realize that 
the young child connects defecation with a theory of propaga- 
tion. This puts a somewhat different complexion on the matter. 
The child thinks: that is how tilings are produced, how they 
“come out." _ 

*77 The same child on whom I reported in my “Psychic Con- 
flicts in a Child" and who had a well-developed anal birth 
theory, like Freud’s “Little Hans,” 25 later contracted the habit 
oE sitting for hours on the toilet. On one occasion her father, 
growing impatient, went to the toilet and called: “Come out at 
once! Whatever arc you doing?” Whereupon the answer came 
from within: “I'm doing a little cart and two ponies!" So the 
child was "making" a little cart and two ponies, things she par- 
ticularly wanted at that moment. In this way one can make 
whate\er one wishes. The child wishes passionately for a doll 
or, at heart, for a real baby— that is, she is practising for her 
future biological task; and in exactly the same way that tilings 
in general are produced, she makes the "doll" 21 that stands for 
the baby and all her other wishes. From a patient I got a parallel 
fantasy dating from her childhood: in the toilet there was a 
crack in the wall, and she used to imagine that a fairy' would 
come out of this crack and give her every thing she wished for. 
The toilet is well known as the place of dreams where much is 
created that would later be considered unworthy of this pla ce 
of origin. Lombroso recounts a pathological fantasy’ of two in 
sane artists, which is relevant here: 

Each of them thought he was God Almighty and the ruler of the 
universe. They created or produced the world by making it com e 
forth from the rectum, like a bird's egg from the oviduct (or cloaca) 
One of these artists was gifted with real artistic sense. He painted a 
picture of himself in the act of creation: the world came forth from 
his anus, his member was in full erection, he was naked, surrounded 
by w omen and by all the insignia of his pow er. 27 
24 A French-speaking father, who naturally denied that his child had any 
uuerests, nevertheless mentioned that whenever the child spoke of "cacao 
(roooa) he always added “In'* (bed), meaning ~a>a au lit/* 

» “Analysis of a Phobia m a Five year-old Boy - 
- See the etymological connections given above. 

2? Lombroso. Gtnio e Follta, p , 4 , 
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